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By tHe Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 


No. I. 


“{7OU can play no games of cards? Then you prepare for yourself a 

sad old age.” So spoke, once on a time, a wise old gentleman ; 
ay, and a kindly one too, for surely it was kind in him to pour forth 
the precepts of his experience for the benefit of vacuous youth? That 
old gentleman had made his mark in the world, and had looked into the 
dark cupboard, where all the cobwebs and bloated spiders and empty 
pomade-pots are ; had examined the tapestry of life on both sides, and 
had found, as shrewd old gentlemen will, that while one surface is comely 
enough, the other is but a confused jumble of untidy threads. He had 
gauged the wisdom of that hackneyed old speech of that tiresome old 
Solomon who is for ever being thrust down our throats, and cried with 
him that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. The experience of his long 
life told him that woman is unstable and given to deceit ; that man is sly 
and selfish ; that the only living creature which may be trusted wholly 
and entirely is the dog; that we mortals, so soon as the elfin barriers of 
delusion are overthrown, must be sufficient unto ourselves, relying upon 
our own resources for wiling the last hours away. He knew this, the 
clever old gentleman ; and so he abandoned himself to the fascinations of 
red and black, to the reckoning of pips, the counting of “ what’s out.” 
Whist was the goddess whom he elected to worship in his declining 
years, and cribbage was her handmaid ; and the old gentleman faded out 
of the world at last, sighing something about trumps, clutching a court- 
card in his slackening grasp. 

Now I am old—older far than he—and, therefore, wiser, of course, in 
the ratio of my years. You've heard of me, no doubt. My name is 
Parr—Thomas Parr, of Aldbury—rather a celebrity in my humble way, 
for I am a hundred and fifty-three years old, and hale and hearty still. 
I married my first wife when I was eighty-two, and—but this is a secret— 
was forced to do public penance in church at the age of a hundred and 
twenty for making too free with one Kate Milton; but then we were 
married shortly afterwards, so everything is proper and decorous. But 
T’m best known through my pills—wonderful pills! You shall have a 
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box in.réturn for fifteen stamps. They’ll make your years as many as 
mine, I’ll guarantee that. “But there, there! Some folks are so crooked 
and cross-grained—say that the ordinary span of existence is too heavy 
for their shoulders—complain and show querulous discontent. I’ve 
looked upon this world for a hundred and fifty-three summers and have 
seen a queer thing or two, and enjoy my life still, albeit. time does hang a 
leetle heavy on hand sometimes, But then I’ve lots of amusement in 
recalling what I’ve seen. I chew the cud of a century and a half. 
Retrospect is as bread and meat to me. I read books and laugh at then— 
silly: books, written by silly people, about things which they’ve never 
seen, as I have, and then I lay them down and memory conjures up the 
events as they really were, and I go into day-dreams for hours and hours 
together. And then I play cards. Oh yes! Like that other old gen- 
tleman, I have no notion of a triste vicillesse. I play cards, but after a 
fashion of my own. A game invented by myself, wherein each card 
stands for an event; each picture for a personage who came and is gone. 
You know the game of patience? A game worked out by a single 
player with the help of a full pack. He shuffles and places the cards in 
a. certain order, then shuffles again with solemn hocus-pocus and turns up 
a trump, and works the suits by cunning art till eaeh takes sequence out 
of chaos, and lies in a little heap by itself. There are different games of 
patience—an infinite variety. There’s one I’m fond of playing, which 
aets as a kind of aid to memory. I take down from a shelf within my 
brain a special class of persons who have lived and whom I’ve seen. [| 
blow upon the pack upon the table, and with my breath there goes. some- 
thing into the senseless heap of squares which gives them eolour and 
meaning. ‘They act on me and I on them, and things long forgotten 
take form once more, till ofttimes I’m fairly surprised myself. The first 
pieture-card which shows itself is trumps, and, as I look at it, the ill-drawn 
eyes become very nature, soft and melting, or flashing and severe, or 
mocking and sarcastic, as the case may be ; and I pore over those eyes, for 
they are familiar to me, and I rack my brain to discover to whom they 
once belonged, and as I search and delve the truth dawns slowly, and-a 
whole troop of memories babble out a name. Come now! Here’s a paek. 
For your behoof I’ll blow on it and shuffle. From which pigeon-hole is 
the influence to come? What do you say? The purlieus of Covent 
Garden and Old Drury, and those who moved and breathed there? Stage- 
queens, you mean, who moped and mowed like dim shadows under the 
circles of tallow-dips, and fought and quarrelled and fretted out. their 
souls, and schemed and hated as only women hate! You wish them to 
take. form and substance as they lived, to display te you the colour of 
their suit—red or black, according to the colour of their hearts. Alas! 
I fear the. black predominates, though some you'll find of the. most vivid 
rose. But they shall speak for themselves, through me, their sibylline 
interpreter. Shuffle them well ; now cut; watch how I deak The first 
pieture-eard, remember, and the next. common one which follows it. See. 
A queen—of a red suit—hearts or diamonds? The next: card a ten. Each 
pip stands for a decade. That throws us back a hundzed years or so. Ah! 
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Those blue.eyes : how well I know them. Chill, limpid, calm; they 
speak of a life unrufiled ; and yet there’s a tinge of trouble, a delicate 
veil of blurred indistinetness, which tells us that all was not quite smooth 
amd eyen after all. Beautiful eyes, that in their coldness seem to have 
belonged te one who was too fair to worship, too divine to love. I know 
you well. Step forth— 


ELIZABETH FARREN. 


Hom! A bad deal to start with. Surely you shal! find little that is 
amusing or instructive in the career of this lovely woman, who marched 
steadily to a distant goal withont looking to the right hand or the left. A 
humdrum, staid, and proper life was hers. When you begged me to 
produee stage-queens, you desired, of course, to survey those who tottered 
from puddle to puddle, too weak to stand alone, and who fell at last face- 
downward in the festering mud before their time to die, choked, for- 
gotten, and forlorn. Well. Better luck next time. Elizabeth, whisper. 
Jog my memory. 

What do I see? A drunken Irish apothecary with a bottle-nose. A 
poverty-stricken country shop with one broken chair, a few empty phials, 
amd a squalid counter furnished meagrely. This is a ne’er-do-well, named 


Farren, who neglects his’ business—but a poor one at the best—to go 


gadiding after the strollers whenever their drum and fife are heard within 
the village precincts. What happened to this ne’er-do-well? Just what 
might have been expected to take place. Hewas idle; and dissolute, and 
stage-struck, ay many of his betters’ have been before and since. His 
mortar was empty, his pestle had naught to grind. This being the 
case, he flung them from him in a moment of disgust, and joined the first 
strolling company that passed, which turned out—ill-luck pursued him 
always—-to be one of the very poorest im all the impoverished land. 
Heavens, what a company! and how scantily equipped with the war- 
paint of their trade. The person who played the Widow Brady (which is 
a breeches-part and should be dressed as a dashing bewitching cavalier) 
wore high-heeled shoes, bare legs, a shift, and an old great coat. No wonder if 
the poor thing caught cold from the draughts which swooped into the barn, 
ranted forth her lines with the voice of # haekney-coachman, and clothed 
her inner wonran with aleohol. The gentleman who played Captain 
Plume’ in “The Reeruiting’ Officer,” who was no other than our bibulous 
apothecary, was fain to attempt a martial exterior by borrowing the plush 
breeches (in exchange for @ few orders) of the serving-man of the local 
reetor. After the first play the “juvenile lead” of the troupe was met in 
the green-room by the said serving-man, who came to reclaim his effects 
before they could be pawned, and who was astonished’ to: perceive that so 
important a personage as the dramatic hero should be mouthing up and 
down, to try and fix his words, in a soiled court-suit and shoes (borrowed 
from the Widow Brady), and that, like her, he wore no stockings. Why 
was' this? he wondered. Sure play-actors ought to know more of town 
gentlefelk than he, a country bumpkin; but it did seem odd to his 
ingenuous mind that, while his own rector’s legs were warmly clad in rusty 
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wool, the representative of a town duke should elect to show so much 
flesh. Always anxious to learn, the honest fellow essayed to improve 
his mind ; but his innocent attempt was met by a tart rejoinder. ‘ Faix!” 
retorted the hero pettishly, “the wife’s on—can’t yez see }—and has the 
stockings. When she comes off I’ll slip a nimble leg into ’em in a jiffey, 
and nobody ’ll know. It’s by the mercy of Providence that we don’t 
appear in the same scenes.” 

Well, the bibulous one was tossed like a cork upon the waters and 
was happy; for there are waters and waters, and he preferred his strong, 
and made it his business to see that they were so. The wave at one time 
bore him from his native soil and landed him at Liverpool. In a penny 
gaff he strutted up and down as Jacques, Richard, what not ; assuaging 
his drouth from time to time at a blind pub hard by, where a delicious 
Hebe tendered him his glass, mellowing his whisky to an amber hue by 
the occult glory of her smile. In the cosy back-bar, among the glistening 
pots, she listened to his aims, his ambitions, and his hopes. What to her 
then was a bottle-nose, a moistened lip? The ruddy fire on the hearth 
turned all to a rose-colour for her, just as her presence flooded his battered 
life with sunshine. His nose was aquiline now, not red or bottle-shaped. 
’Twas but the envious reflection from the embers, Don’t you see him 
smoking his pipe at her expense and dipping that nose into the pot, and 
pinching her waist and blowing like a bellows ; then rushing off to don a 
ringlet-wig, and stamp and roar while yokels stared? You think it all 
ridiculous. I don’t. The man was bloated, ready to burst, with drink 
and enthusiasm and smoke. She, womanlike, was carried away by his 
cajoling. She was sublime during the one instant in which it is given to 
us in this life to be sublime—the instant wherein « lightning-flash carries 
us up to heaven, to drop us by-and-by with a thud of numbing dis- 
illusion on the iron earth. She was sublime, because she saw in him a 
beautiful god, a dear lord with an aquiline nose, at whose feet it would be 
a joy to grovel on for ever. He was sublime, because in the interval 
betwixt two gills of whisky he believed in himself and his star, and clasped 
the warm soft hand which was to point the way to heaven. Alas! what 
a thud was theirs. They married, and the scales fell from the vision of 
both. He beat her, because as an actress she turned out execrable. She 
revenged herself by becoming the mother of seven creatures who required 
food, and food was scarce in their society, as everything else was except 
misery. This was in1759. Then he riposted, and his revenge was best, 
for it clung to her skirts like a burr which might not be shaken off. He 
died, and left her—a bad actress—with seven mouths to fill besides her 
own. And now Fate—hitherto so obdurate—smiled on the unhappy 
woman fora moment. Five mouths were closed. All her children joined 
their father except two. Had it not been so she must have succumbed ; 
for, trudging as the strolling players did, more than two pairs of weary 
limbs to drag besides her own would have been too much. The mother 
and her nestlings would have dropped beside the road and perished there, 
while the company of strollers marched on their rugged way, closing their 
ranks without daring to look back, As it was, Mrs, Farren played 
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“utility” even in that humble troupe, and helped to carry the “ pro- 
perties ” from town to town, as her two remaining children did as soon 
as they could stagger. There was Betsey, a bright-eyed little thing, staid 
beyond her years; who considered herself of vast importance, because it 
became her duty as well as privilege to bear the drum. Now, perhaps, 
you think that a drum is a drum, no more ; a round cumbrous instru- 
ment, which makes a hideous noise and is a bore to carry. This was quite 
another sort of drum. Know, oh ignorant individual, that strolling com- 
panies, in the days of which I speak, could not afford the printing of 
bills, through the medium of which to inform the lieges of their advent. 
When they entered a town they beat a drum, a patriarchal method of 
claiming attention; when they rose a little in the world they did as 
mortals always do—they kicked over the ladder by which they had 
mounted. In other words, they (so soon as it was possible, if ever) 
ignored the drum, printing at the bottom of their bills, as may now be 
seen by a student of old playbills: “ N.B. This company doth not beat a 
drum.” At the moment which now occupies us the strolling company 
which numbered the Farrens in its ranks was very far from being 
ashamed of the drum. On,the contrary, it was for these wanderers the 
voice through whose charming pennies were to be lured out of closed 
pockets. Hence the bearer of the drum was an important personage, 
whom it behoved to be duly conscious of the responsibility. Hence, 
also, through many a weary day the tiny spindle-shanked Betsey 
struggled along manfully with the precious ponderous fetish on her head, 
and the consternation was correspondingly awful, swelling the throbbing 
souls of all with woe, when she tumbled down and dropped it. On one 
occasion, indeed, despair threatened direful consequences, for it began to 
pour with rain, and there was no covert; but the tiny Betsey was equal 
to the emergency, for in her piping childish treble she screamed, “ Quick, 
Billy ! Cover me with the fat alderman !” which was promptly done, and 
the pigskin saved from injury. It may be well to explain that the “ fat 
alderman” was a full-length portrait used in the play of “The West 
Indian,” under whose ponderous bulk one of the actors stumbled, like 
another Samson bearing a gate of Gaza. When the tide gets to the 
lowest ebb it must needs turn. Up to this point the airy levity of 
comedy served as breakfast to the Farrens, while the sober dignity of 
tragedy supplied the place of the more solid delights of a good dinner. 
The two children were careworn, hollow-eyed, pinched mites; their 
mother (whilom a buxom, bright-eyed barmaid) a broken-backed, weary 
woman. Hunger robbed the little maidens of their roses—their parent, of 
all energy. At this juncture they toiled back again to Liverpool, where, by 
good fortune, the attention of Mr. Younger was drawn to their state of 
penury. He—patentee of the Theatre Royal—engaged the family en bloc 
out of pure charity: Kitty (afterwards Mrs. Knight of Covent Garden), 
as chambermaid ; Betsey, as general utility; Mrs. Farren, as keeper of 
the wardrobe. So far so good. The wolf was driven from the door, and 
the maidens regained their roses, All should now have been well. A 
hot joint once a week was an attainable luxury. Deft stews were possible 
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on other days. But the soul of Betsey soared above stews. ‘Taking 
advantage of his kindness, she strode one day into the sanctum of 
Mr. Younger and demanded, with chin in air, to be raised out of the 
slough of “ utility.” Fancy being wseful—nothing else ; how crushing to 
feminine pride! He laughed, saying that she was a chit, a mere slip of 
a child, who would fill out some day and do honour to her progenitors. 
She replied with withering hauteur: “I am fifteen, and I want to be 
leading lady.” Again the manager laughed. She was a quaint child, 
skinny and old-fashioned ; but she should have her way, for mere fum’s 
sake, “What would you like to play, you imp!” Her cheek was hectic 
now, and, pressing both hands upon her bosom, to quell the fluttering 
there, she murmured, bobbing an abashed curtsy, “Oh! if you please, 
Rosetta!” “Love in a Village” was duly announced. None of the 
actresses were jealous of the seraggy thing, so they all elected to be kind 
for once, and provided each a garment or a bauble for the effective 
bedizening of the débutante. She appeared, and was not a failure, which 
was tantamount to a negative suecess; passed on to Chester and to 
Shrewsbury, playing all the range of tragedy as well as of comedy. Her 
patron, Mr. Younger, then wrote to the elder Coleman, begging for an 
opening for his odd protégée in London. She came; made a first 
appearance at the little theatre in the Haymarket as Miss Hardeastle. 
“A useful though stuck-up hit of goods,” decided Coleman, whose 
judgment, for so clever a man, was singularly untrustworthy. A 
professional critic of the time wrote: “The person of Miss Farren is 
genteel and above the common height ; her faee, full of expression ; her 
voice, clear, if sharp; her action, very awkward. She displays the de- 
sultory burlesque style of the country barn; but this is a relief from the 
buckramed motions and constrained manners of the painted puppets of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden.” Although pronounced far from perfeet, 
her début produced an engagement at a wimter theatre. Covent Garden 
took her in for a short while; then, when her friend Younger became 
stage-manager of the opposition house, she removed to Drury Lame, and 
remained there all throngh her theatrieal career. During the coalition 
which united the two rivals in a temporary embrace, she played at both 
houses—Juliet, the Fair Circassian, all the tragic réles ; wherein she was 
set down as “ passable.” 

Mrs. Abington at this time usurped all the high-comedy plums. The 
public declared that there was but one Comedy and that Abington was 
her only prophet; when Abington died or retired, Comedy would die 
too ; and so forth, after the foolish malapert fashion of idle praters who 
neyer can discern the difference between that which is a principle and 
must stand along with Time, and mere passing wman flowers of illus- 
tration which fade as all that is humam must fade, and rot, and give place 
in turn to fresher and more modish blessoms. The Abington transferred 
her allegiance to the other house. Betsey saw her advantage, and, like a 
cool clear-headed girl, seized it. Coleman’s own comedy of “ Separate 
Maintenance” was to be performed; but its appearance was delayed 
becamee, in the absence of the Abington, there was no one fit to cope 
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with the difficulties of Lady Newbury. “I'll play it!” cried confident 
Betsey, who was speedily snubbed by the author, who took the oppor- 
tunity to let her know that she was too raw-boned, awkward, and 
illiterate to presume to assume the character of a fine lady. Betsey 
blushed up and bit her lip, but had her way in spite of Coleman. Faute 
de mieux she appeared as Lady Newbury, and took the town by storm, 
though critics still mumbled that her thinness was a prodigy ; that her 
elbows were scarifying to the sight ; that her byplay was excessive, her 
play of feature mere grimace, her voice thin and weak. 

One success will not make a reputation. Miss Farren made a second 
attempt, and by her Lady Townley fixed her position for ever. Even the 
incomparable Abington, people declared, was incapable of anything more 
refined than this. What romance! what delicacy of gradation! what 
breeding! Where did the hussy get it from? Not from the apothecary 
surely? Then rumour, as rumour always does with regard to successful 
people, went to work. ‘‘ My dear,” one whispered behind a fan, “it’s a 
royal bastard. It’s a love-child of the Marquis of Carabas, my darling ; 
and folks do say ” and so forth, and so on, as usual. But Betsey 
remained calm and dignified and statuesque, as unmoved by homage as 
by hunger. With mamma and Kitty she abode in Suffolk Street, and 
wrote with a gleeful dan, unusual in one so cold, to a friend at Liverpool : 
“‘ Actually, my love, we have meat every day! This day it is to be 
shoulder of mutton, cooked in a brown dish, upon potatees, and a mmg of 
porter!” Acme of felicity! Culmmation of luxury! Sybaritic joy ! 
But after the fashion of the dear ladies—and of all human nature, for 
that matter—she didn’t tell quite the whole truth. The family had meat 
every day, no doubt; but could not be expected to soar seven times per 
week to the glorious dignity of a joimt and potatoes. Mrs. Farren, 
mother and duenna and femme de ménage, let the secret out one morning 
when, in the middie of rehearsal, she adjured her child to come home 
at once, lest “it should get cold. Ive sat on it, to keep it hot,” she 
murmured plaintively, “but it’s growing cold in spite of me;” which 
singular and enigmatical announcement was too much for the curiosity of 
the company, who forthwith proceeded to probe the hapless lady, and 
brought to light the fact that she was in the habit of purchasing slices af 
hot meat at an d-la-mode beef-shop round the corner, and that she wore a 
pocket lined with tin under her hoops, “lest the gravy should all dribble 
away whilst I’m waiting for my pet.” 

But despite undignified and homely episodes, Betsey marched ever 
onward, straight and prim, serene and haughty. As she was the recognised 
rival of the worshipful Abington, it was only natural that to her, too, an 
altar should be erected. Notes poured in on her, jewellery, gorgeous 
gifts, money. Ali the sparks vied with each other as to who should win 
and wear the icicle. Charles James Fox panted and puffed for her. On 
what terms would she be his own—his very own! On none, replied the 
scornful maid. The more scornful, the more he puffed and panted. Thare 
is no telling‘te what ends passion might have pushed him, had not his flame 
been in mercy suddenly chilled and nipped in the bud by an untoward 
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circumstance. Zhe fragile Betsey showed herself in a breeches part—Char- 
lotte, in “The Suicide.” Fox was heard to groan in anguish, both loud 
and deep. “D—n it! A growing lout of fifteen, upon my honour. She 
is as straight as a board, and her limbs are like two sugar-loaves!” And 
’ from that harrowing moment Charles James darkened her doors no more. 
She was delighted, for such homage merely pained and annoyed her. 
In the natural course of things her lovers, as a rule, were stout because 
she was thin—Charles James, Lord Derby (known as the Obese ‘Earl), 
Palmer, the comedian, and a host of others more or less rotund. It is 
said that her heart spoke once, or rather tried to speak, with futile 
flutter, in favour, not of earl or minister, but of her fellow on the boards. 
One day the comedian was late at rehearsal. Betsey turned white and red. 
Presently she sprang from her seat, crying, “ He has arrived ; I know him 
by his tread ;” and then became deadly pale. Everybody laughed. She 
scowled. The leading lady did not act that night, and shunned poor 
Palmer for many a week to come. She was not content to batten on such 
carrion, but aimed at higher game. . 
And she fished with skill. The singular purity of her private life, 
combined with so much talent and beauty, drew the attention of jaded 
fine ladies as well as of amorous fine gentlemen. She became the fashion. 
My ladies Dorothea Thompson and Cecilia Johnson took her up, procured 
for her the odd position of “ stage-manager to the Duke of Richmond’s 
theatricals,” gave teas in her honour, afforded to the apothecary’s child 
opportunities of studying high life, of which she was not slow to avail 
herself. She moved now to a gorgeous house in Green Street, and people 
whispered that that was in order to be within a stone’s-throw of the 
obese earl, who lived hard by in Grosvenor Square. She was said, too, 
to be cold and calculating, and ungrateful to old friends; but then 
she was unduly prosperous, and enjoyed in consequence the envy of many. 
At all events, her life was of the purest. She never went anywhere 
without mamma, who trudged humbly in the extreme distance, but 
always within sight ; and lynx-eyed Lord Derby made it the occupation 
of his life to escort his adored to rehearsal and back again. Many a 
time he trotted by her side, wheezing, and sighing forth soft tales at a 
jog-trot, whilst she strode firmly on without a smile. At last, taking his 
courage in both hands, he blurted out something about a carte blanche 
and the usual etceteras ; and she stood stock still, with frowning brow, 
and both arms crossed over a virgin breast, and, looking down, scorched 
her stout admirer into nothingness. The citadel was not to be carried 
that way. The delicately-chiselled nostrils were distended by rage. With 
humble protestations and abject grovelling he muttered that she should 
be my lady so soon as his odious wife died, from whom he had long lived 
separate, if now . To which compromise’the marble damsel replied 
curtly, and without emotion, “ When she dies it will be full time to 
think of it,” and left him heart-broken on the doorstep. But though so 
frigid, she pinned him like a butterfly with all her female arts, For 
eighteen years—no more, no less—a footman knocked at her door each 
day to know how Miss Farren had slept ; and if she had chanced to suffer 
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from even a trivial ailment, the obese one fell straightway into fits and 
tore his wig. I vow that it was the most comical of courtships, and 
rendered none the less comical by the complications of a contretemps. 
When my lord had the gout or was engaged elsewhere, his son, Lord 
Stanley (a puny strip of a lordling), was bidden to escort the diva home. 
What should possess the perverse youth but a burning desire to make 
love to his future mamma-in-law upon his own account! What a kettle 
of fish it might have been! But she withered him as she had withered 
his papa, and marched on and waited with composure as only so cold- 
blooded a woman could. Yet there were moments when even her heart 
wavered. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. The children of Hope 
are the children, too, of Fear. She was seized by an unconquerable 
desire to dive behind the curtain of futurity. There was a certain pauper 
in Shoreditch Workhouse at that time who was cunning as a student of 
the stars—a lunatic or an enthusiast. Even royalty consulted the seer, 
under the cover of night. Gamblers hung about the workhouse in the 
hope of hearing the winning numbers of a lottery ; lovers flocked thither 
to read their future; speculators, giddy girls, and boys. The towering 
figure of Betsey was seen gliding to Shoreditch. She entered the work- 
house, and came forth comforted. The seer had said that shortly she 
would wear a coronet. True enough. When she got home she found a 
note pinned to the cushion by the silver mirror, among the thousand and 
one gimcracks, wherein the obese earl with renewed vows and contortions 
of affection announced that “that accursed woman was gone at last.” 
The moment for which Betsey had schemed, through all those weary 
years, was come. Society wondered whether the earl would dare to 
keep his promise true. His Grace of Bolton, a long time ago, had trans- 
formed Polly Peachum into a live duchess, but that was not to be 
accepted as a precedent. Would Miss Farren be raised to the dignity of 
Countess of Derby, and quit the boards? Doubts were soon laid at rest, 
for her farewell was announced to take place without delay— May, 1797. 
She was to make her last bow as Lady Teazle, and all the rank and 
fashion flocked to see the sight, much as, in the remembrance of ordinary 
mortals, all the world flocked to look their last on Miss Kate Terry, who 
died, to the anguish of the public, as Juliet, and then revived in private 
life a golden phcenix, to the joy of a host of admiring friends. Every- 
body wept pints ; the dressers howled; the supers gurgled. The green- 
room was suggestive of influenza. It was a sight, so some frantic person 
wrote, “to wring drops of dulcet sorrow from the cheek of frozen apathy ;” 
but the tide of enthusiasm was somewhat checked by the meanness of 
her ladyship, who, with condescending pomp, called up the boy-page 
whose duty it had been to bear her train nightly from the green-room to 
the wings, and nobly bestowed upon him half-a-crown! But that was 
merely an episode which smirched her triumph for a second. My lord 
was so enchanted that he had an attack of gout, which nearly left his 
place open for the “ puny lordling,” but recovered in time to lead his 
bride to the altar with indecent haste—an altar improvised in his dressing- 
room at Grosvenor Square, after which the happy couple retired to his 
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lordship’s seat, near Epsom, for the honeymoon. But this singular story 
had a strange end, which is big with meaning. For eighteen years had 
the lovers been steadfast in their faith. A/ter two days of honeymoon 
they returned to town and gaiety and the busy throng, and it was remarked 
by those whose business it was to watch, that my lord and my lady always 
sat up at cards till four. 

The victorious princess in white satin marched straight to her goal, 
the culminating altitude of which was not even reached yet. 

Her ladyship, though she smelt of orange-peel and sawdust, was 
presented at Court, and was even received graciously by the frigid and 
aggressive Charlotte ; but, alas! the odour of the orange-peel was not to 
be washed out. ‘‘ Ma’am,” said her ladyship, with a prodigious curtsy, 
“T have the distinguished honour of appearing before your Majesty this 
evening in a new and original character.” The sharp nose of Charlotte was 
puckered with wrinkles ; the maids of honour tittered. But he (and she 
too) laughs best who laughs last. Betsey hed played her game with 
steadfast care and won it. She made for herself a salon, and wore the 
family jewels with consummate ease and grace. She held the train 
of the Princess Royal at her marriage. Of the charming countess a 
pamphleteer and poetaster drivelled thus : 

“Pause! View the juvenile adventurer on the great theatre of the 
world engaged in the line of life most favourable to the meretricious 
allurements of folly. Should a person so situated diverge from the line 
of rectitude, no rigid portion of severity could be exercised by the candid 
mind on viewing the slippery situation of the object of its contemplation. 
Let detraction blush, and youth be instructed ! 


“While wondering angels as they looked from high 
Observed thine absence with a holy sigh, 
To them a bright exalted seraph said : 
‘Blame not the conduct of the absent maid ! 
She goes with every virtuous thought impressed— 
Heaven on her face and Heaven within her breast.’”’ 


For my part I contemplate, and blush all over, and am instructed. 
Here is a stage-queen for you—of a red suit—which? Evidently a queen 
of diamonds, 








THE LOVE OF A “STAR.” 


By Jean Mrppiemass. 


AM a star of about the third magnitude, that is my designation as an 
actress. Some few years! ago I arrived, one hot Sunday afternoon 

in May, at the notable inland town of Flushington, which my Bradshaw 
told me had over a hundred thousand inhabitants, and which I knew to 
be quite a commercial centre in its way ; but which was apt to run some- 
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what to stagnation during the London season, as regarded the drama 
generally, and my especial forte—the legitimate in particular. 

It was my first visit to this town, and I was announced to play twelve 
nights. Manager Rowe met me at the station, and conducted me to the quiet 
lodgings he had recommended to a whole firmament of former “stars.” 

A tall, stoutish, good-looking man of fifty, Betterton Rowe rejoiced 
in a manner which I can best describe as wavy ; this action, of which he 
used a good deal even in private life, being all rounded like the periods 
of his rather grandiloquent speech. He gave you at once to understand 
that, whatever else he might be, he considered himself first and foremost a 
gentleman. If he was not altogether right in his assumption, it was 
doubtless to his credit that he made this his chief aim in life. He waved 
me from my second-class carriage as I alighted, and into the fly which 
bore us from the station ; he waved me out of it when it stopped, and he 
treated the cabman to a wave off as he gave him his fare, seeming as he 
did so to consider it at least equal to an extra sixpence. He waved me 
into the passage with his right hand, and into the parlour with his left, 
this last gesture being in accordance with the old stage rule we give to 
novices—never to act aeross yourself—since the door happened to be on 
his left. I sat down. Mr. Rowe deposited his hat on the sideboard, 
and striding straight to the rug, struck what I afterwards found to be 
his pet attitude, both on the boards and off them—one arm akimbo, 
the other on the mantel-piece, one leg advanced but not crossing the 
other, and both knees rigid. As he stood there, gazing on me bene- 
volently as if any pleasure he might take in looking at me was of course 
as naught compared to what I must feel in looking at him, a sudden 
conviction came upon me that he was posing for Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
great picture of the Regent. The likeness was wonderful, if a trifle 
grotesque. ‘There was the curly brown wig, the round clean-shaved face, 
the fat yet shapely hand, the air of the old beau, and the all-absorbing 
though not altogether ill-placed vanity. We had never met before, but 
I had heard of him long and frequently. I do not think in all my 
varied life I ever met a person who, on further acquaintance, proved so 
absolutely like his reputation or so complete a confirmation of a first im- 
pression as Manager Betterton Rowe. In money matters I may sum him 
up by saying that he not only pays his company, if the money comes in, 
but that even if it does not he gives them some of his own if he has 
any. ‘True, he generally has none. 

On this occasion I was not guaranteed anything whatever, but was to 
share after fifty pounds a week, and to have a half clear benefit on the 
second Friday. 

““ How have you been doing ?” I inquired. 

“Why the fect of the matter is they won’t come out at Flushington 
to see trash. Larry Bullion was announced for last week, and his agent 
telegraphs to me the last minute: ‘He's in bed with the gout.’ So I 
was obliged to do the best I could with the stock ; but they wouldn’t 
have it at any price. See, here is the bill. You'll find yourself underlined 
at the bottom.” 
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Of course, as is always the case when there is absolutely nothing to see, 
the bill was headed: “‘Enormous attraction. Two great dramas! 
‘Dumb Man of Manchester’ and ‘ The Raging Ravager of the Rhononoco; 
or, Trickling Tears from the Torrents of Torriducto.’” 

“You see—nothing, absolutely nothing, unless we could hope for an 
audience of schoolboys or sailors from the North Pole ; but I have hopes 
that you, madam, will pull the money in for me. I’ve had you well- 
paragraphed in all the dailies and the two weeklies as well; and besides— 
besides,” he added mysteriously —“ well, I’m a man of resource. The fact 
is, things have been going from bad to worse for some time, and it’s the 
hour for a stroke of genius. I think I’ve hit it, my dear madam, I think 
I’ve hit it.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” I cried, half fearing that bad- 
business-on-the-brain—that common complaint of managers—had made 
him mad. 

“ Seek not to know,” he said, laying his fingers on his lips ; “enough 
that I have left no stone unturned to wake them up this coming week 
for your sake as well as mine. You do your very best, as I am sure you 
always do, and ‘leave all the rest to me.’ Betterton Rowe is but mortal, 
yet a man of resource, do ye mark me!—a man of resource.” And 
expressing a fervent wish that the theatre-goers of Flushington were 
keeping their money for me, and stating apropos of nothing that he had 
twice played Macbeth to Helen Faucit, this great shade of George IV. 
waved itself from my presence. 

I opened the following night in “The Lady of Lyons.” There was a 
farce at seven, and I wondered who sent me the beautiful flowers at a 
quarter to eight. I had not expected much ; but my spirits sank when I 
saw the wretched emptiness of pit, gallery, and dress circle. Strange to 
say, the private boxes, of which there were six—three on each side of 
the stage, a large one on the pit-tier and two above—bore a refreshing 
contrast to the rest of the house; both the large ones and the upper one 
on either side being peopled. 

The sole occupant of the top one on the right was a lady in black, 
apparently of great age; at least eighty-five, I should say; and I wondered 
at so very old a dame coming to sit for hours at a theatre without a com- 
panion of some kind. Below her were a party of three or four ; but they 
were evidently in deep mourning, or for some other cause anxious to 
preserve 4 strict incognito, as the thick lace curtains were so closely 
drawn that they might as well have been behind the grille of a French 
baignoir for anything I saw of them save that they were there. 

In the top box to the left the most conspicuous object was what I 
confidently declare to be the most lovely—the most faultless white arm 
I ever beheld, surmounted by a single large diamond bracelet, apparently 
of great value, which flashed and dazzled all over the house. Whether 
the lady’s face was not so beautiful as her arm, or whether she was as 
shy of showing it as she was evidently anxious to display the latter fair 
possession, certain it is that, with the exception of that member, she 
remained well concealed behind the curtain, through which I could only 
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distinguish that she was apparently young; that she wore a wreath of 
white camellias, and that her deep cut, square, and very low bodice was of 
some light-blue material, probably satin. She had a playbill hanging 
over the cushion on which her arm—oh, that arm !—rested, but she never 
seemed to consult it. At the back of the box stood a man, middle-aged 
as far as I could see, who evidently avoided the light on account of his 
eyes, which were guarded by a pair of green goggles. If this lady and 
gentleman conversed, it must have been most quietly, for not a whisper 
ever reached me, and I have the sharpest ears in Christendom. 

Finally, in the large stage-box beneath them, there sat, in full view from 
the stage, but so as to be only partially visible to the audience, what I then 
thought—before I had had bitter experience of his coldness and neglect— 
by far the handsomest man I had ever seen or dreamt of. His dead yet 
rich paleness was relieved by masses of silky-black hair, a thin moustache 
a few shades lighter, and eyes—well, to use a hackneyed phrase, “ de- 
scription fails me.” Yes, but fails me utterly. I thought so then, and I 
say so now, that never man had eyes like his, circles of soft fire, of mingled 
genius, passion, a tiger’s courage and a lamb’s tenderness ; but nay, it is 
useless, I will not attempt to paint them. He was faultlessly attired in 
evening-dress, and his hands, small almost to effeminacy, were encased 
in the neatest gray gloves. He. had that obtrusive repose which only 
accompanies the bluest blood. Before him lay a large bouquet, bound in 
old lace (real), and which my experienced eyes at once coveted and hoped 
for, Beside this costly piece of fragrance lay a gigantic pair of opera- 
glasses. My heart, hitherto unsubdued, though oft besieged, went forth 
to him from the first glance, and I felt if I ever played the love-sick 
impassioned maiden of Lytton’s fancy it should be to-night. 

My first glance on re-entering after a short exit, was for the large 
box on my left. Alas! He was gone! Had I then failed to please 
him? Could he be ill? Oh joy! he will return, for there are the glasses, 
and there the—his—my (?) bouquet. 

The lady with the arm had now retired to the back of her box, and 
the respectable owner of the goggles had taken her place. To my right 
all seemed unchanged. A few more people had come in at half-price, 
and we nearly took the call at the end of the act, but did not do so in 
order to make more effect by responding later on. It is in Act III. that 
Pauline has her best scene, and great was my chagrin to find my Lara 
—as I had christened the handsome unknown—was still absent. I was 
much applauded, however, and Manager Rowe came round from the 
office in the front of the house to my dressing-room door on purpose to 
congratulate me. 

“ T thank you very much,” I said ; “and how much is there in?” 

“Pardon me,” he replied. ‘ You have, of course, every right to 
know ; but may I ask you, as a special favour, to let me withhold the 
returns for a night or two. It is for your own sake as well as mine. My 
dear madam, grant me this mark of confidence.” 


What could I say? Iwas preparing a remonstrance, but he waved 
it down. 
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“As you will,” I repeated ; “but pray, Mr. Rowe, who are those 
people in the private boxes? There is—was—a gentleman to the 
left——” 

I had not heard anyone call ; but when I had got so far Mr. Rowe 
suddenly turned his face to one side, and shouting, “ Yes, all right ! 
coming,” with a most afairé countenance, hurriedly begged me to excuse 
him, and waved himself away. 

When the Widow Melnette led me on in Act IV. I blushed with 
pleasure through my rouge to see that Lara had returned. He sat as 
before, but with folded arms, and those mystical éyes of his followed me, 
and me only, wherever I moved. 

Presently I began to wonder whether my idol meant ever to break 
up that very noble pose, unfold his arms, and join in the applause which was 
new being lavishly accorded to us. ‘‘ Perhaps,” E thought, “he is royal. 
I am sure he looks it; or, at least, too great a man to elap his hands.” 

As I declaimed, “ Sir, leave this house ; it is humble ; but a husband’s 
roof is, in the sight of God and man, the temple of a wife’s honour,” I 
durst not look at him, for it must have spoiled the situation ; but I 
listened for him all the same, and felt certain he did not applaud. When 
I did look, a moment after, he was so exactly in the same position that 
I could have sworn he had not moved. The call at the end of Act IV. 
is Claude’s presumptive property ; but as I was the “star,” my stage- 
lover came to feteh me, that we might take it together. I however 
declined. The fact was, I could not bear to run the risk of Lara making 
no sign. When the curtain again rose he was gone. I mean, utterly ; 
he himself, bouquet, opera-glasses—all had vanished. It was some slight 
consolation that I was playing a scene of the utmost dejeetion and 
misery. I fancy I never played it better. I had insisted on the manage- 
ment putting up a farce to conclude with, that the people might sit quiet 
to the end of the drama. This had the result of procuring me a hearty 
call from the few present, and judge of my surprise and delight, when 
just as I was leaving the narrow space before the pulled-back curtains 
on the O. P. side, and making a final bow, what should come tumbling 
at my feet from the depths of my Lara’s still apparently empty box, but 
the identical bouquet for which I had been sighing all the evening. 
Naturally, I was not looking in that direction at the time, but when I 
did. so I only saw the door close hurriedly at the back of the box. I 
hastened to my dressing-room, breathless with anxiety to examine my 
treasure; but oh! the meanness! The valuable old lace had been 
removed, and a common stamped paper now enveloped these really 
choice flowers. ‘ He never did this!” I exclaimed mentally. “ He has 
deputed some valet or some menial of the theatre to throw me these 
flowers, and they have stolen the lace. My Lara is no miser.” 

I ransacked the trophy for a letter, a line, a card—even spoiling the 
flowers considerably thereby—but in vain. No; it did not contain a 
word, 

The piece for the next night was “Leah ;” and I wondered with 
painful interest whether she would indeed prove “ the forsaken.” 
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There was a rehearsal, of course, which Mr. Rowe conducted in 
person. It may have been fancy, but he seemed to me to avoid anything 
like private conversation with me. 

The performance that evening was under the patronage of the Colonel 
and officers of the Dragoon Guards, then quartered at Flushington. They 
filled the two large boxes, and overflowed slightly into the stalls. None 
. Of the box people of the previous night were present. And he/ should 
I ne’er behold him more ? 

For the Wednesday we put up “The Hunchback,” and Mr. Manager 
Rowe did me the honour to play Master Walter. He told me that 
Thursday was always so bad a night that we might as well do a repeat. 
The bills, therefore, announced that by special desire “The Lady of 
Lyons” would be repeated, owing to my great suecess as Pauline. 

The miserable fraud failed to lure more than a mere handful of 
people, save again to the private boxes, where, to my bewilderment, I 
recognised all my old friends of the opening night—the aged solitary, the 
family in affliction, the lady with the arm, and my “great unknown.” 

T at once felt there was something uncanny, not to say magical, in 
this simultaneous and, so to speak, symmetrical reappearance. When 
we were all in the garden scene, and Monsieur Deschappelles has just 
made his first speech, a sky-pieee close to the proscenium suddenly caught 
fire from one of the head lights on the extreme left, and quickly burning 
through at the end on that side fell, all in flames, upon the stage in 
front of us, and began to burn upwards with great fury, fanned as it was, 
too, by the draught which always prevails upon a stage. There was 
nothing like a panic, however. We felt that at the worst we had only 
to make our exit by the stage-door, which was just at the back of us, in 
our costumes; and the audience knew, I suppose, that on such an oceasion 
there is safety in small numbers. Still, all showed great excitement, 
screaming and shouting “ Fire !” ete., and everyone in the house at least 
starting to their feet, except the occupants of the dress boxes ! 

The men in the flies, who always had a dozen pails of water at hand 
in ease of an emergency, rushed to the comer from which the sky-piece 
hung just before the flames reached it, and deluging both the burning 
fragments and the stage below, never gave the fire a chance. Now 
although few, if anybody, had time to observe aught but the flames while 
they lasted, the stupendous imperturbability of those aristocrats during 
the alarm could not fail to strike everyone as soon as the danger was 
removed. 

Though the rest of the audience was. small it. was evidently impres- 
sionable, and, throughout the remainder of the» performance, | had the 
unpleasant feeling that no one was attending to me. There was mueh 
ill-suppressed talk, especially in the pit, whieh the episode of the fire 
would barely account for, and more than once some low fellow, bolder 
than the rest, shouted out an ejaculation which seemed to be addressed 
to the boxes. 

My Lara, however, remained impassible. Again a bouquet in front 
of him, which, though inferier both in size and quality to that. of the 
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first night, was wrapped in what seemed to me the identical piece of old 
point which I had mentally accused some menial of purloining. As 
before, he left the theatre between the fourth and fifth acts, without 
returning, nor did anyone throw me the bouquet, which lay on the front 
cushion to the end. 

Friday, if any, was the fashionable night in Flushington. The best 
townspeople reserved themselves for that evening by common consent, 
and now and then a county family would come in from their neigh- 
bouring seats. But the weather was warm, the time of year bad, and 
things had not been looking up so far. I expected a twelve or fifteen 
pound house at the outside. 

In order to reach the stage-door it was necessary to pass in front of 
the theatre. I generally indulged in a shilling’s-worth of dignity in the 
shape of a fly, both going and coming, though when fine I far prefer 
walking ; but it does not pay; the public do not think it becoming in a 
“heavenly body ” to trudge. 

As I drove in sight of the fagade or front entrance of the theatre, ° 
which looks on one of the widest streets of the town, I was surprised to 
find a crowd which literally blocked my way. There was no election 
going on. Could it be a riot? I never. dreamt these many hundreds of 
people were coming to see “ Romeo and Juliet.” However, I soon dis- 
covered that the Theatre Royal, Flushington, was undoubtedly their goal. 
I pulled down the blinds, though the crowd was unusually quiet and 
orderly for a crowd, and soon found myself safely deposited at the stage- 
door. The first person I came upon was Mr. Horsecollar, the low 
comedian, ready dressed for Phil. Flicker in his own farce, “ The Loves 
of a Lamplighter.” 

‘“‘Evenin’, Miss Aster. THere’s a go! they’ve twigged ’em.” 

“T beg your pardon.” This with celestial dignity. 

‘“‘Well, you ask the guvnor, that’s all. I’m sworn to muteness; but 
of course the murder’s out. Ha! ha! ha!” 

And here came that wonderful stage-laugh of his, upon which he lives 
and supports a wife and family. It is as unlike “‘ Ha! ha! ha !” as it is 
possible for a laugh to be, and reminds one more of a kettle boiling over 
than anything else. 

“Well, our guv’ is a wonder, and no mistake,” he simmered on; 
“and it’s my religious persuasion that he’d fill a house on an uninhabited 
island.” 

The overture was now nearly over. 

“ Beginners !” shouted the call-boy on the stairs. 

Utterly bewildered, brushed to my dressing-room just as the curtain 
rose. What was my surprise, then, not five minutes later to hear the 
band strike up another overture. I sent my dresser to inquire the cause ; 
but she could only ascertain that there was a regular tumult among the 
audience ; that they were yelling for the manager, and would not allow 
“The Loves of a Lamplighter ” to proceed. 

As f had received no intimation to the contrary, I went on adorning 
my person as the Veronese Maiden. I was nearly ready when my friend, 
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the “ first low,” knocked at my door, and begged me not to miss the fun, 
adding that the “ guv’nor” was before the curtain. I found the whole 
strength of the company on the stage, and every one with a broad grin 
upon his countenance. For some minutes the turmoil in front was 
deafening. A thousand voices seemed to be screaming out contradictory 
orders at once. At last Mr. Rowe, after several vain efforts to speak, 
made a feint of retiring with all his immense supply of injured dignity 
displayed. This acted like a charm, and, waving himself back to the 
middle of the stage and into his George-the-Fourthean attitude, as I 
could see by his shadow on the curtain, he thus began : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen” (“‘ and dummies,” shouted a voice),—“ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he resumed, imperturbably, “if I am again interrupted 
I shall retire.” He said this as if he considered it the most terrible 
threat that man could use. “ That you should be angry with me I cannot 
believe. That what I have done requires explanation, I am willing to 
admit” (cheers). ‘“ The first thing I have to say is, that the high-minded 
and distinguished lady who is at present honouring us with a visit—I 
allude to Miss Aster—is in nowise the cause of your excitement ” (cheers). 
“‘ Nay, more, I have taken pains to keep her in absolute ignorance of—of 
the step which I am about to attempt to justify in your eyes. What I 
have done, ladies and gentlemen, was as much—nay, more—for your 
sakes than my own ” (a boy in the gallery, “Catch a weazel”). “I wanted, 
for all our sakes, that the great talent of a highly-endowed tragédienne 
should not be wasted on her first visit to our town from the appalling apathy 
which at this season of the year is so apt to take possession even of the 
appreciative and intelligent, with regard to visiting the temple of our 
glorious drama” (faint applause). ‘I held that, as manager, it was not 
wholly unjustifiable ifi—if—if I extended the legitimate delusions of the 
stage for a few yards beyond the footlights. Having made up my mind, 
and acting upon that maxim of mine which has so often obtained favour 
in your eyes, that ‘what is worth doing is worth doing well’” (a wag 
from the’ pit, “‘You’ve done us well !”) “I procured from London these 
triumphs of the art of wax-work.” (Here the uproar burst forth again 
with the force and suddenness of thunder, and lasted for more than a 
minute.) “I did so, ladies and gentlemen, to dispel that gloom which 
empty boxes must needs impart alike to audience and performers. So 
' dexterously was the mirror held up to nature that I doubt if the 
artifice would have been discovered, but that last night, ladies and 
gentlemen, last night, an unforeseen accident occurred, and the preter- 
naturally stoical behaviour of—of my statuesque friends from London 
betrayed their want of feeling, although, no doubt, they had never been 
so nearly ‘ melting’ in the whole course of their existence.” 

Here Mr. Betterton Rowe ventured on a laugh at his own wit, which 
he hoped might cajole his hearers into good humour ; but they had come 
out for a row, or at any rate for a scene, and were not going to be balked 
of their fun. So that when the speaker went on to express a hope that 
they would soon listen to “the immortal bard’s sublime tragedy,” the 
turmoil and confusion burst forth with even renewed vigour. 

THIRD SERIES, Z 
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At. last he managed to say that if they would elect a spokesman and 
state what the majority required him to do, he would, if possible, carry 
out. their wishes. Poor man! His chief dread was that they would 
manufacture a plea. for demanding back their money, and he knew there 
was at least a hundred and fifty pounds in the house. After much rough 
and noisy squabbling it was at last amicably arranged that the offending 
graven images should be handed over to the audience, and that after 
being passed with ignominy from hand to hand through the other parts 
of the house, they should be given over to the fury of the “ gods,” to 
receive such condign punishment as those divinities should deem fit to 
inflict, The scene-shifters forthwith invaded the mysterious boxes and 
proceeded to carry out the sentence of vox populi. I was looking 
through the hole in the curtain, and when it came to the turn of my 
“Lara” I felt. how bitter a thing is a shattered dream. 

The wax-works were demolished to that degree that I believe there 
were few out of the many hundreds present but obtained some fragments 
asarelic. After half-an-hour given up to this childish havoe, “ Romeo 
and Juliet” was suffered to begin, and I have seldom played to a better, 
warmer, or more orderly set of spectators. Business, from that night, 
continued brisk till the end of my stay. The wax-works had given all 
the theatre-goers of Flushington a wholesome {fillip, and I return there 
regularly once a year to reap quite a little golden harvest from their 
patronage. 








SCHUMANN IN G MINOR. 


Sr. James’s Hatt. 

Tus sunset’s burning in the western sky, 
And down this length of narrow crowded street 
Strikes with a sudden shaft. of gold—till I, 
Weary with work, and full of fancies fleet, 
Fling wide the window, and lean out, and draw 
A deep, deep breath. Ah! see the crimson glow 
Turning these London flags to heaven’s floor ! 
The hopeless souls that hurry to and fro, 
Look upward wond’ring at the sky, and straight 
Changed are the sunken eyes and wrinkled brow, 
As if some angel stood by yon cloud-gate, 
And touched with healing finger each heart’s woe. 

A ragged wietch forlorn, 
A flower-girl, sets her basket ’neath my sill ; 
The soft air fans the ferns and violets faint, 
And drooping bunches of sweet daffodil, 
Poor blessoms ! dying in the city’s taint. 
Their breath tells of the fresh wild birth of Spring, 
Where part the leaves in some green woodland deep, 
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And hides the nightingale o’ nights to sing, 
While close the primrose buds in silken’sleep. 
Their shafts of perfume will not let me rest ! 
i I long to be with flowers— 

Away from the city’s din ; to.press my brow 
Upon their cool cups ! lean my weary breast 
Against soft springing moss—mong bluebells, low 
Lay down my head, and learn from them the way 
To eall back hope’s sweet pulse! I hasten out 
Uplifted by a sudden passionate sway, 
And going with the throng who press about 
An open door, I, too, pass in, and there 
Janotha, Schumann plays ! = ” ° 

* * * * « 
Schumann she plays; and with the first soft strain 
Peace and white-wingéd hope fly back to me ; 
Comes with the chords, patter of April rain, 
Upon a slender pink-starred almond-tree ; 
And as I open wide the door to breathe 
The scented sweetness of that gracious shower, 
You striking idler chords, soft interweave 
Schumann in minor G! that golden hour 
I live again, and while Janotha plays 
That passionate preamble, hear you grieve 
That you should never hear it played the ways 
The master meant it. Ever when I leave 
The spell-bound crowd, and, dreaming, homeward go 
Back to the narrow street, and climb the stair, 
Though faded quite is now the sunset’s glow, 
Yet in my heart beats still its glory fair. 

Oh ! sweetest mystery ! 

Soft on the music came the healing wise, 
Voice of the master-mind to souls in pain, 
Strength and heart’s ease. Dear one! in Paradise 
Do you recall, I wonder, patter of rain 
When Schumann plays ? ¥ ™ ” 


ALL. 








CRICHTON AT MANTUA. 


By Freperick Hawkins, 


[reper in the summer of 1582 a well-graced horseman might have 

been seen wending his way along the road from Padua to Mantua. 
He was not more than twenty-two years of age, but had already filled 
the whole of lettered Europe with his fame. Descended on his mother’s 
side from Robert II. of Scotland, the Admirable Crichton—for it was 


z2 
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he—had left his Dumfriesshire home about two years previously in con- 
sequence of family dissensions, provoked, it would appear, by a refusal 
on his part to embrace the doctrines of the Reformation. He repaired 
in the first instance to Paris, where, according to bombastical Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, he challenged the learned world to a disputation on any sub- 
ject, to be conducted in any of ten given languages—and came off 
victorious in the encounter. How far this story is true we are unable to 
determine ; but it is certain that after spending two years in the French 
army, then at war with the Huguenots, and a few months among the 
literati of Venice, who spoke of him with generous enthusiasm, he 
accomplished at Padua a feat similar to that with which he is credited by 
the Cromarty knight. His erudition seems to have been immense ; in 
all branches of learning—philosophy, science, history, jurisprudence, the 
belles-lettres, and what not—he is said to have been a match for the 
oldest and ripest scholars. Nor were his personal accomplishments less 
conspicuous than his intellectual gifts. He danced with singular grace, 
was a master of the guitar and other musical instruments, excelled in 
manly exercises, and, above all, seemed to bear a charmed lance and 
sword. The doors of every court in Italy, it need hardly be said, were 
open to such a man; and it was as the guest of the Duke of Mantua, 
Guglielmo Gonzaga, that he had set out for that city. 

The traveller may well have drawn rein on coming to the first 
eminence from which a view of Mantua could be obtained. In his eyes 
the place could not but have had a variety of attractions. Built on an 
island in the “smooth sliding” Mincio— 


Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et teneri preetexit arundine ripas— 


it had been fortified at many points, and, as Crichton’s military experience 
must have taught him, could hardly be taken except by famine. The 
buildings it contained seemed at this distance to be huddled together, 
but the cupolas and towers which surmounted many of them were 
standing out in clear relief against the Italian sky. Beyond the covered 
bridge connecting the island with the other shore, the Ponte di San 
Giorgio, and all but surrounded by quaint medieval houses, feudal 
towers, and Lombard arches, was the palace-fortress of the Dukes of 
Mantua, the Castello di Corte, and next to it the massive palace begun by 
the unfortunate Buonacolsi. The Mantuans were evidently a prosperous 
people; the river was studded with little craft, and a good deal of 
activity could be noticed in the island. Much of this prosperity must 
be ascribed to the Gonzagas, who had obtained possession of the place 
early in the fourteenth century, and had attained to the ducal dignity on 
the eve of the Reformation. Endowed with rare talents for government, 
munificent in their patronage of art and literature, and fully sharing in 
the then prevalent love of splendid pageantry and amusements, they had 
long since made their court one of the gayest and most powerful in Italy. 
I am disposed to think, however, that as Crichton approached the city he 
thought less of all this than of the many associations of the spot with 
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the memory of Virgil, who was born within sound of Mantuan revels 
and probably wrote his noblest verse within Mantuan walls. 

Attended, I think, by a party of courtiers, stationed at the Porta 
di San Giorgio to meet him, Crichton made his way across the bridge 
already mentioned to the Castello di Corte—a noble pile, flanked by 
machicolated and lofty towers. At the chief entrance, like all dis- 
tinguished visitors to Mantua, he was received by his host in person. 
Guglielmo Gonzaga was about sixty years of age, very humpbacked, 
with lumpy features, a narrow gray beard, and a genially courteous 
manner. He wore a dark rich gown, bordered with fur, and a 
jewelled hat. The insouciante expression of his face was eminently 
characteristic. He was above all things a votary of pleasure. His 
long reign may be described as a round of fétes and tournaments and 
theatrical performances, varied by occasional intervals of lettered ease. 
He left the duchy to take care of itself, or at any rate allowed it to 
be governed in his name by subordinates. But if he neglected his duties 
as a ruler it was rather from constitutional indolence than a want of the 
capacity to fulfil them. He distinguished himself at the Council of 
Trent and the Augsburg Diet, and suppressed a rebellion among his 
subjects—provoked by the heavy taxation which his lavish outlays had 
rendered necessary—with the energy and decision of the Gonzaga race. 
His rule, however, was usually gentle and generous ; the iron cage which 
projected from the Torre della Gabbia, and in which malefactors were 
exposed to the derision and even attacks of the crowd, was but seldom 
occupied. 

Crichton had scarcely taken up his quarters in the Castello di Corte 
when he saw an opportunity of signalising himself in a to him altogether 
new field. The Revival of Learning had given birth to the modern 
drama, and at this time, as for a few years to come, Italy stood in 
the van of dramatic progress. This was more particularly the case in 
regard to comedy, now well established in nearly all parts of the country 
and with all classes of people. It was to be met with in a variety of 
crude forms: the commedia erudita, the character of which is known 
by its designation, and which had been introduced by Ariosto and 
Macchiavelli; the commedia a sogetto or commedia dell arte, a 
meagre outline of plot and character, on which the actor extemporised 
dialogue and by-play ; the contrasti, in which, as in the English Moralities, 
the interest was centred in abstract or mythological figures; the frottola, 
which reintroduced us, among other flesh-and-blood-like characters, to 
the famous braggart in the “ Miles Gloriosus ;” and last, but not least, 
the masked comedy, in which nine figures, representing as many cities 
in the country, and speaking the dialects peculiar to each—Pantalone, 
Dottore, Spaviento, Pullicinella, Giangurgulo, Coviello, Gelfomino, 
Brighella, and Arlecchino—appeared. Equally popular with the educated 
classes was the pastoral drama, brought into fashion by Tasso’s “ Aminta” 
and Guarini’s “ Pastor Fido.” Mythology and allegory are here engrafted 
upon the bucolic with the most pleasing results. In no respect was the 
Italian drama so weak as in its tragedies, which, while written in the 
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modern tongue, were at best laboured and spiritless imitations ef the 
ancients. Domestic tragedy (tragedia cittadina) was also represented, 
but not with great effect. Now, every play of even average merit 
was played at the courts of Italy, and as often at Mantua as elsewhere. 
Guglielmo Gonzaga, in fact, was so enamoured of these amusements 
that, in addition to constructing a theatre in his palace, he had a company 
of skilled actors in his pay. Crichton soon burned with a desire to 
appear on the Duke’s private stage, and with this view prepared a 
commedia a sogetto. 

The performance probably took place in one of the noblest apart- 
ments in the Palazzo adjoining the Castello di Corte—the Sala di 
Troja, adorned with frescoes by the hand of Giulio Romano of incidents 
in the “Iliad.” Never before, I should imagine, had a more august 
and expectant audience assembled within its walls. First of all, of 
course, comes the Duke, his face lighted up by a genial smile, and with 
his hump rendered more conspicuous than usual by the depth of the 
ermine on his cloak. He is deferentially bringing im his wife, formerly 
Arch-Duchess of Austria, who to marry him had declined to become 
Queen of Denmark, and to whom Tasso has just dedicated his discourse 
on feminine virtue. Near them is their son and heir, Vincenzo 
Gonzaga; very picturesque in his ruff, white satin doublet, and twirled 
moustaches and pointed beard, but with a hard and sinister expression 
in his face. By his side is his sister, the Princess Margherita Gonzaga. 
The Duke and his family are surrounded by the whole of his court, a 
crowd of less distinguished spectators, at any rate as far as rank is con- 
cerned, occupying the rear Among the latter I faney I see some 
of Crichton’s Venetian friends—Aldus Manutius, Sempronius, and 
Donatus—and one of the most illustrious men he was allowed to have 
vanquished in disputation—Mazzoni. It is in vain that you look for 
Tasso; he is now shut up at Ferrara, That keen-eyed man, however, 
may be Paolo Sarpi, just arrived from Padua to witness the latest 
achievement of the “prodigy.” Eventually the busy hum is replaced 
by a dead silence ; the curtain rises, and the piece begins. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s description of the performance was probably written from 
one supplied to him by an eye-witness, and, apart from its obvious 
exaggerations and rhetorical flourishes, may be accepted as correct. 
This commedia a sogetto—the title of which, if it bore any title at 
all, has not been preserved—was designed, then, to lash the vices and 
ridicule the foibles of mankind by means of fifteen different characters : 
“an overweening monarch, superficial courtier, proud warrior, dis- 
sembling churchman, doting old man, cozening lawyer, lying traveller, 
covetous merchant, rude seaman, pedantic scholar, amorous shepherd, 
envious artisan, vain-glorious master, tricksy servant, and peevish 
swain.” These characters are represented in succession by Crichton, 
each in appropriate costume, and with such complete changes of voice 
and gesture and manner as to individualise them with remarkable 
distinctness. Having finished one performance, he disappears behind 
@ screen, there “to shift off, with the help of a page, the suit he 
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had on, and apparel himself with another.” The performance lasts 
five hours, and at its close the commedia is declared by the court of 
Mantua to be the most ingenious and pointed satire ever heard from 
the stage, 

The comedy was soon to be followed by a tragedy. The Duke, 
enchanted with his visitor, requested him to act as tutor to Vimcenzo, 
Crichten must have wished to decline the offer, but the compara- 
tive poverty he was in at this time induced him to accept it. 
Now, it unfortunately happened that Vincenzo had conceived a 
bitter hatred of his preceptor, partly, no doubt, on account of 
the phenomenal combination of accomplishments he displayed, but 
chiefly, it has been suggested, because he had supplanted him in the 
affections of a lady attached to the court. Be that as it may, 
Crichton, while roving, guitar in hand, through the town one night, 
was suddenly attacked under the shadow of the old Palazzo della 
Ragione by no fewer than six men in masks, He defended himself 
with such bravery and skill that in a few minutes five of them sought 
refuge in flight; and the sixth, having been disarmed, was impelled by 
his fears to discover himself. It was Vincenzo! Evidently in the belief 
that he had been attacked by mistake, the tutor fell upon one knee, and, 
taking his sword by the point, cdurteously presented it to the prince. 
The latter—inflamed by jealousy, stung to the quick by his defeat, and 
also, let us charitably hope, heated with wine—immediately ran him 
through the body. 

The court of Mantua, after having his remains interred with great 
pomp, went into mourning; many poems were written in reference 
to his untimely end, and his portrait, representing him with a sword in 
one hand and a book in the other, was long to be seen in the galleries of 
the Italian nobility. The superstitious may be excused for believing 
that his blood did not cry for vengeance in vain. From the moment he 
fell a cloud seemed to rest upon the hitherto proud and prosperous house 
of Gonzaga. Early in the next century they began to quarrel as to the 
suecession, and about a hundred years after that were finally deprived of 
their possessions by Austria, Their fortress-palaces are falling into 
decay ; the Castello di Corte has been used as a prison and public 
offices, and the castle adjoining it as barracks. Of the noble frescoes 
which once adorned these buildings hardly a trace remains. Efforts 
have been made to restore the castle to its pristine strength and 
beauty, but invariably to mo purpose. In one sense the house of Gonzaga 
may be said to have been buried in the same tomb as the unrivalled 
young scholar who nearly three hundred years ago left Padua for 
Mantua to become the honoured guest of Duke Gugliclmo. 
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ELLEN TERRY. 


By Dourron Cook. 


OME four-and-twenty years ago, when the Princess’s Theatre was 
under the direction of the late Charles Kean, there were included in 
his company two little girls who lent valuable support to the manage- 
ment, and whose young efforts the playgoers of the time watched with 
kindly and sympathetic interest. Shakespearian revivals, prodigiously em- 
bellished, were much in vogue ; and Shakespeare, it may be noted by the 
way, has testified his regard for children by providing quite a repertory 
of parts well suited to the means of juvenile performers. Lady Macduff’s 
son has appeared too seldom on the scene, perhaps, to be counted ; but 
Fleance, Mamilius, Prince Arthur, Falstaff’s boy, Moth (Don Armado’s 
page), King Edward V. and his brother the Duke of York, Puck, and the 
other fairies of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and even Ariel—these 
are characters specially designed for infantile players; and these, or the 
majority of these, were sustained at the Princess’s Theatre, now by 
Miss Kate and now by Miss Ellen Terry, who were wont to appear, 
moreover, in such other plays, serious or comic, poetic or pantomimic, as 
needed the presence and assistance of the pretty, sprightly, clever children. 
Out of Shakespeare, opportunities for Miss Kate Terry were found in the 
melodramas of “The Courier of Lyons,” “ Faust and Marguerite,” and 
the comedy of “ Everyone has his Fault.” The sisters figured together 
as the princes murdered in the Tower by Mr. Charles Kean as 
Richard III. What miniature Hamlets they looked in their bugled 
black velvet trunks, silken hose, and ostrich feathers! They were in 
mourning, of course, for their departed father, King Edward IV. My 
recollection of Miss Ellen Terry dates from her impersonation of the 
little Duke of York. She was a child of six, or thereabout, slim and 
dainty of form, with profuse flaxen curls, and delicately-featured face 
curiously bright and arch of expression; and she won, as I remember, 
her first applause when, in clear resonant tones she delivered the lines : 


Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little, like an ape, 
He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 


Richard’s representative meantime scowling wickedly and tugging at his 
gloves desperately, pursuant to paternal example and stage tradition. A 
year or two later and the baby-actress was representing now Mamilius 
and now Puck, her precocious talent obtaining, I observe, the favourable 
mention of Mr. Charles Kean’s biographer, who comments, too, upon 
“the restless elfish animation and evident enjuyment of her own mis- 
chievous pranks” she displayed as the merry goblin Robin Goodfellow. 
Upon the second revival of King John, in 1858, Miss Ellen Terry 
succeeded to the part of Prince Arthur, which her sister was now deemed 
to have outgrown. 


The public applauded these Terry sisters, not simply because of their 
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prettiness and cleverness, their graces of aspect, the careful training they 
evidenced, and the pains they took to discharge the histrionic duties 
entrusted to them, but because of the leaven of genius discernible in all 
their performances— they were born actresses. Children educated to 
appear becomingly upon the scene have always been obtainable, and upon 
easy terms ; but here were little players who could not merely repeat 
accurately the words they had learnt by rote, but could impart sentiment 
to their speeches, could identify themselves with the characters they 
played, could personate and portray, could weep themselves that they 
might surely make others weep, could sway the emotions of crowded 
audiences, They possessed in full that power of abandonment to scenic 
excitement which is rare even among the most consummate of mature per- 
formers. They were carried away by the force of their own acting ; there 
were tears not only in their voices but in their eyes ; their mobile faces 
were quick to reflect the significance of the drama’s events ; they could 
listen, their looks the while annotating, as it were, the discourse they 
heard ; singular animation and alertness distinguished all their move- 
ments, attitudes, and gestures. There was special pathos in the involuntary 
trembling of their baby fingers, and the unconscious wringing of their 
tiny hands; their voices were particularly endowed with musically 
thrilling qualities, I have never seenaudiences so agitated and distressed, 
even to the point of anguish, as were the patrons of the Princess’s 
Theatre on those bygone nights when little Prince Arthur, personated 
by either of the Terry sisters, clung to Hubert’s knees as the heated irons 
cooled in his hands, pleading passionately for sight, touchingly eloquent 
of voice and action: a childish simplicity attendant ever upon all the 
frenzy, the terror, the vehemence, and the despair of the speeches and 
the situation. 

Assuredly Nature had been very kind to the young actresses, and with- 
out certain natural graces, gifts, and qualifications there can scarcely be 
satisfactory acting. All Romeo’s passion may pervade you, but, unless 
you can look like Romeo, or something like him— if your voice be weak or 
cracked, your mouth awry or your legs askew—it is in vain to feel like 
him ; you will not convince your audience of your sincerity, nor induce 
them to sympathise in the least with your actions or sufferings ; still less 
will you stir them to transports. Of course Genius makes laws unto itself, 
and there have been actors who have triumphed over very serious obstacles ; 
but, as Mr, G. H. Lewes has observed, “a harsh, inflexible voice, a rigid 
or heavy face, would prevent even a Shakespeare from being impressive 
and affecting on the stage.” The player is greatly dependent upon his per- 
sonality. At the same time, mental qualities must accompany physical 
advantages. The constitutionally cold and torpid cannot hope to repre- 
sent successfully excitement and passion, The actor must be en rapport 
with the character he sustains, must sympathise with the emotions he 
depicts, A peculiar dramatic sensitiveness and susceptibility from the 
first characterised the sisters Terry; their nervous organisation, their 
mental impressibility and vivaciousness, not less than their personal 
charms and attractions, may be said to have ordained and determined 
their success upon the stage. 
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Charles Kean’s management terminated, and for a time continuous 
performances of Shakespeare's plays ceased in London: the poet seemed 
almost to have died of being revived so elaborately. The sisters appeared 
in one of those duologue, so-called drawing-room entertainments, which 
enable the performers to assume a variety of characters, but are not so much 
devised in the interests of histrionic art as to conciliate and divert the 
benighted, half-witted folk who hold playhouses to be sinful and the 
players wicked. After this I remember Ellen Terry, the school-girlish 
heroine of a forlorn-hope management at what is now called the Royalty 
Theatre, im Dean Strect ; an establishment once much devoted to dramatic 
experiments of a desperate sort. For some years the circumstances of ‘her 
private life withdrew her from the stage ; happily for the public, however, 
she returned to the active pursuit of her profession. In 1867 she was 
personating a leading character in Mr. Tom Taylor’s luckless drama, “ The 
Antipodes,” at the Holborn Theatre. In the same year, at the Queen’s 
Theatre, she appeared in Mr. Charles Reade’s scarcely more fortunate 
play, ‘The Double Marriage,” an adaptation of “ Le Chateau de Grantier,” 
by Auguste Maquet, and subsequently im a revival of Mr: Tom Taylor's 
“Still Waters Run Deep.” After that I lose count of the lady’s per- 
formances until I fd her, in 1875, playing Portia in “The Merchant of 
Venice,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and afterwards Clara Douglas, 
in “ Money,” and Mrs. Vane, the young wife in the comedy of “ Masks 
and Faces.” In 1876 Miss Terry became a member of Mr. Hare's 
company at the Court Theatre, appearing as the heroine of Mr. Coghlan’s 
‘‘ Brothers” At the same theatre, during later seasons, she sustained 
leading characters in Lord Lytton’s posthumous play, “The House of 
Darnley,” in the Haymarket comedy of “New Men and Old Acres,” and 
in Mr. Wills’s “Olivia.” Since 1879, as I need not remind the reader, 
the actress has given her services to the Lyceum Theatre, under 
Mr. Irving’s management, personating Ophelia, Pauline (in “The Lady 
of Lyons”), and Portia. 

Miss Terry's professional education had commenced at a very early 
period, but it had been intermittent enough, nevertheless. After her per- 
formances as a child in Charles Kean’s theatre, few opportunities of 
appearing in the poetic drama had been permitted her. It followed that 
her personation of Portia, in 1875, was as a complete revelation to the 
London public. Mr. Bancroft’s revival of “The Merchant of Venice,” it 
is true, for all the painstaking, elegance, and artistic beauty of its appoint- 
ments, failed to attract remunerative audiences ; but Miss Terry's Portia 
won general admiration. (ur playgoers were amazed to find that the 
finished representation of the heroines of Shakespeare was still among the 
potentialities of the modern stage. The early promise had been nobly 
fulfilled ; the child's histrionie genius, her imstinctive sense of the 
4ramatic, her emotional intensity, had grown with her growth and 
strengthened with ‘ther strength. ‘The little Duke of York of the past 
was the Portia of the present, a consummate actress with all the refine- 
ments end resources of her art at command—dignified, tender, natural, 
loving, a skilled elocutionist, charming of presence, graceful of gesture, 
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stately of movement—et vera incessu patuit Dea. Here was, in truth, 
Shakespeare’s heiress of Belmont—a noble maiden, beautiful, witty, brave, 
“a loving daughter curbed by the will of a dead father,” weary of her 
“parcel of wooers” and their importunities, whose heart bounds frankly 
forward when a suitor she can really love, a most gallant gentleman, 
presents himself to choose the right casket and to claim her hand. It 
has been my good or my ill fortune to see several Portins, and, while I 
am little apt to sacrifice the memories of yesterday to the experiences of 
to-day, or to kindle the altar-fires of new worships with the remains of old 
idols, I must avow that no Portia I have ever seen has appeared to me 
so entirely in accord with the intention, spirit, and poetry of Shakespeare’s 
play as the Portia of Ellen Terry. I may add that no actress of my time 
has contributed so greatly to the picturesque qualities of theatrical per- 
sonation, or displayed a finer sense of the esthetic graces, the attractions 
and loveliness of costume. Miss Terry’s Portia, Olivia, Ophelia, Pauline, 
and the rest were as living pictures by the grandest masters. Nor let it 
be supposed that this is merely the instinct of an actress young and 
beautiful, relying upon the signal advantage of her personality to do the 
duty of representation and obtain a sufficiency of admiring applause. 
Miss Ellen Terry portrays: varying and distinguishing her personations 
with special inventiveness and skill. «Compare, for example, the sweet 
sadness, the gentleness, and pathos of her Ophelia, with the vivacity 
and archness, the humour and brilliant comedy of her Portia. 

The extraordinary success of the actress, the enthusiastic reception of 
her efforts, induce prompt expectation and curiosity concerning her future 
performances. Her Portia and Ophelia induce hope of her Beatrice 
and Desdemona, her Rosalind and Imogen, her Miranda and Cordelia ; 
and why not also her Juliet? with Mr. Irving, I would suggest, not as 
Romeo, but as Mercutio. Nor should these assumptions, and such as 
these, be over-long delayed,—in spite of the commercial advantage 
attaching to the modern system of prodigious “ runs,”—for the same reason 
that we are bidden to gather our rosebuds while we may, because with 
all of us “time is still a-flying.” For Miss Terry’s impersonation of the 
more mature and matronly of Shakespearian characters-—Volumnia and 
the Lady Constance, Queen Katharine, Hermione, and Lady Macbeth—I 
am content, so far as I am concerned, to wait awhile. 








SHAKESPEARE AT HOME. 


By Davip ANDERSON, 


gga ac as it was mecessary that Shakespeare should be born 
somewhere in England, there is no valid objection to his first having 
seen the light at Stratford-on-Avon. That part of Warwickshire is pastoral 
and pretty. The level meadows, fair and fresh; the gently-sloping 
parkland, alive with playful conies and graced with dappled deer; the 
willow-bordered river, remain unchanged since Shakespeare was a boy. 
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It touches the heart to look upon the sights which inspired the rustic 
background of his works. The resting and flying clouds, the old grand 
trees and fat fields of Shakespeare’s country knit the traveller in those 
parts closer to the man who knew the secrets of nature and of philosophy 
by intuition ; it is only in the poet’s town and among his townsmen that 
sorrow is aroused by the traders upon his name and fame, 

The worthy burgesses of Stratford cannot shut in the meadows and the 
streams of Shakespeare’s native county and charge the outside world so 
much a head for a sight of a clod of earth as seen by him, but it must be 
granted them that they make the most of their opportunities. At Holy 
Trinity Church, close to the bank of the Avon, the door of that ancient 
structure is kept closeshut because in the chancel within, in front of the altar, 
Shakespearelies bu~ied; and there, against the left wall,is his monument and 
what (the modern ,, orld flatters itself) may be his likeness. The show-person 
lodges at a little shop hard by. He accompanies you to the door of the church 
of the tomb, and, interposing his shoulders between you and the entrance, 
frankly intimates that the charge is sixpence each person. No sixpence, 
no sight of Shakespeare’s presentment in the church of the Establishment, 
in the building which has been a house of God since the Conqueror’s time. 
Sixpence is not much for the privilege if the person would but hold his 
tongue, It is his familiar commentary which is so irritating. But it isthe 
same all over Stratford. The natives infer there is something in the air 
which makes them know more of Shakespeare than do such as are strangers 
to the town. 

Holy Trinity Church has this advantage over other Stratford curiosities, 
that the bust in the chancel is the one which was really set up to his 
memory, the stone in the floor is probably the original slab placed above 
his bones. Alas! there is much less of reality about the house where 
Shakespeare may have been born, in Henley Street; the site of New Place, 
where he may have died; the field on Avon’s bank, where he may have 
stolen the deer ; the cottage at Shottery, where he may have courted Ann 
Hathaway. I have but lately returned from Stratford-on-Avon, where I 
paid to see the poet’s tomb, what purports to be his birthplace, and Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage. I paid the fee to see the house in Henley Street, and 
the extra fee demanded to see the museum, as it is called, inside; but I do 
not believe that the most stupid magistrate would be justified in committing 
a poacher for stealing a rabbit on such evidence as is offered touching the 
genuineness of many of these relics. Though the kind ladies in charge are 
voluble enthusiasts, their tedious speeches are ofttimes based upon a 
foundation looser than sand. The house at Henley Street is practically a 
restoration without, and has been vastly altered within. Certainly the 
greater part of the contents of the museum must be taken on trust; and, 
when every allowance is made, who shall say that this is the house in 
which Shakespeare was really born? The old woman at Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage makes a point of telling travellers that she is descended from 
Mrs. Shakespeare’s family, and it may be assumed gets many an extra 
sixpence, from Americans more particularly, on that account. But logically 
the contents of Ann Hathaway’s cottage, save and except the female 
custodian, will not bear criticism, though, for my own part, I have no doubt 
but that the photograph of the Shakespearian commentator against the wall 
of the keeping-room of the cottage is what it pretends to be. 

Let it not be supposed that I complain of the municipality of Stratford- 
on-Avon for making money out of Shakespeare’s memory. So faras I can 
see, the town has no other source of profit. It seems a pity that the State 
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has not purchased these relics, such as they are, from the poet’s towns- 
men, to save his fame from their further interference ; but the accuser, 
inclined to be harsh, should pause to consider what Stratford would be but 
for the memory of the poet. The streets, as Shakespeare saw them, have 
disappeared from the face of the earth; fire destroyed them; and the 
commonplace Stratford of to-day is an ugly, dull, and mean country town, 
existing on the legend of Shakespeare. Its tradesmen derive their income, 
its local officials such consequence as they assume, through Shakespeare ; 
and, if they carry out the trust imposed upon them by the accidental 
honour, it is to their credit. If in Stratford-on-Avon you could see for 
sale in the shop-windows rare and uncommon editions or reproductions of 
early copies of the poet’s works, if you could buy his likeness cut in cameo 
or intaglio, or statuettes in silver or the best prints of his doubtful portraits, 
there would be something worthy for the pilgrim to carry away and pre- 
serve. As it is, almost every shop is devoted to Shakespearian curiosities 
—of a sort—photographs in plenty, wooden boxes of all shapes printed in 
transfer with views of the town and its contents, and awful little plaster 
and Parian images of the poet, most of them quite wrong and baked awry. 
Upon these tiny images (fearfully and wonderfully made), these photo- 
graphs and pallid wooden monstrosities, Stratford thrives and supports a 
mayor and town council and a Memorial Theatre, and aspires to found a 
school of acting to turn out Garricks, and Keans, and Kembles to measure. 

The Memorial Theatre is a handsome building, raised by the subscrip- 
tions of English and Americans, upon a piece of marshy ground by the 
river’s bank, presented to the town by Mr. Flower, the mayor, who owns 
considerable property in the district. I think I am right in saying that 
the foundations are under water during flood-time, and that it would have 
been better if the house had been built farther away from the water; but 
that does not detract from the motive of Mr. Flower in presenting the site, 
nor from the fact that the neighbourhood has been improved and the value 
of contiguous land increased by the erection of the theatre. The scheme 
of the promoters is set forth by themselves as follows : 

“It has never been contemplated to erect a vast gloomy building, and 
to attempt to carry it on with an indifferent company to empty benches 
throughout the year; nor is it expected that first-class actors will bury 
themselves for life in Stratford; but it is intended to erect a theatre to hold 
about 700 persons, the rental from which, instead of being divided among 
shareholders, will be applied towards the ultimate portion of the scheme— 
namely, that of making it a training-school, where young actors of promise 
will have an opportunity for—say, three or four months in every year— 
going through a course of instruction in every branch of their art under 
competent professors.” 

So far from it being contemplated to keep the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre open throughout the year, not to speak of the “indifferent com- 
pany ”’ of actors, I have it from the lips of Mr. Flower that the theatre will 
be kept closed during the summer, with, perhaps, a short season of opera 
during the autumn. Opera, it is true, was not acclimatised in England in 
Shakespeare’s time; but the council of the Memorial Theatre seem to 
argue that, had the poet been acquainted with that form of art, he might 
probably have approved of it. Moreover, true to their original proposition, 
the council have made no effort to induce “first-class actors to bury 
themselves for life,” or for a period of time at their disposal, “in 
Stratford ;” and the proposed training-school for young actors of promise 
remains an unfulfilled aspiration. Whether a youthful histrion would 
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perfect himself in his art better in the birthplace of Shakespeare than 
elsewhere would, of course, to some extent, depend upon the young person 
himself; and though nothing is said in the scheme with respect to 
promising young actresses, it may be assumed that incipient Siddonses 
would not be left out in the cold, or, like daughters of Jephthah, to bewail 
themselves on the banks of the Avon. The object of the Memorial Theatre 
is distinctly stated in a pamphlet published for the council of the association, 
and that: object is altogether so worthy of admiration that I cannot do 
better than transcribe the council’s own words : 

“Many projects have been proposed in past years for a monument to 
Shakespeare, and now several who have quite different views upon the 
subject have agreed to yield their own particular ideas, and to unite in 
putting up a Memorial Theatre, where occasionally his plays may be 
performed in his native town in as perfect a manner as possible, with every 
convenience for the actor and comfort for the audience—a condition of 
things which can hardly be said to be the case in any English theatre at 
present, and, in fact, can hardly be attempted in any theatre made to pay.” 

It will be remembered that a dramatic festival took place on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon; a 
festival which, if it did not quite satisfy the standard of exigent criticism, 
proved that the council were not idle. A second festival, or series of per- 
formances, has lately taken place, partly in honour of Shakespeare’s birth- 
day,and partly, it is supposed, to perform the poet’s plays “in as perfect a 
manner as possible.” Subjoined is the full programme of entertainments: 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The Theatre opened on Monday, April 19th, 1880, for a series of performances 
extending over three weeks, in which Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared, supported by 
Misses Masson, Austin, Hope, Newcome, and Rivers; Messrs. W. H. Stephens, 
W. H. Hallatt, Hy. Vernon, John Amory, A. Matthison, Scudamore, Steyne, 
R. Dolman, James Wheeler, H. Hamilton, T. Thornton, T. J. Merridew, H. Rivers, 
H. Turner, &. &e. 

The performances took place on the first five evenings of each week, and 
on Saturday afternoons. 

PROGRAMME : 
On Monday evening, April 26th, Monday evening, May 3rd, 
“HAMLET.” “ OTHELLO.” 
Tuesday evening, April 27th, } Tuesday evening, May 4th, 
“HAMLET.” “OTHELLO.” 
- ‘ Wednesday evening, May 5th 
Wednesday evening, April 28th, < ¥ 2 ae aoe 
“THE LADY OF LYONS.” THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
: . Thursday evening, May 6th 
_Thrsday a . | (To be announced next Week). 
THE LA 0 oer, Friday evening, May 7th, 
Friday evening, Apri! 30th, | “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” Saturday afternoon, May 8th, 
Saturday afternoon, May Ist, “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
“as YOU LIKE IT.” Concluding the Season. 


I was present at Stratford during several days of the “ Festival,” and 
visited the theatre, which was well attended, and I am told that on 
Shakespeare’s birthday persons were turned away from the doors. The 
programme seems to have been faithfully carried out, but it appears to me 
—considering the challenge of the council that the plays were performed 
“in as perfect a manner as possible”—that criticism is disarmed. It 
should be added that, in deference to the memory of Shakespeare, “The 
Gamester,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and “The School for Scandal” were 
added to the programme. The theatre will probably look nicer when it is 
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painted and gilded inside, but it would be manifestly unfair to the council 
to ask them to decorate the building until they are satisfied that the walls 
are thoroughly dry. Moreover, if I am correctly informed, the scheme 
is still in need of further assistance. In conclusion, I desire to say a few 
words in simple justice to Mr. Barry Sullivan. It has been reported 
that Mr. Sullivan gave his services gratuitously, but that statement scarcely: 
covers the fact of the case. The council of the Memorial Theatre applied 
to Mr. Barry Sullivan, offering him a half share of the total receipts— 
a considerable sum of money—but this proposition the veteran actor 
declined, and gave his services and those of his company as a free gift 
toward the fund of the institution. Whatever, therefore, may be thought 
of the ‘Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, of its aims, its scope, and manage- 


ment, Mr. Barry Sullivan, at least, has behaved in the true spirit of 
an artist and of a friend. 








THE GAIETY REVIVALS. 


By Faépgric O’KEeEnz. 


H1E project of reviving some of the plays brought out in the so-called 
palmy days of the drama, i.e. the eighteenth century, was conceived, 
of course, in a satirical spirit. My. Hollingshead is far from being a 
laudator temporis acti, and it occurred to him that a series of these neglected 
productions, though represented with pious care, would silence the igno- 
ramuses who in regard to stage matters are incessantly praising the past 
at the expense of the present. The experiment might be a costly one, but 
then it was not improbable that the bathos and rodomontade of the 
tragedies would prove more diverting than a modern burlesque or a 
farcical comedy. His principal aim, however, was “to give the present 
generation ”—we are quoting from a letter he recently wrote to a friend— 
“an opportunity of judging whether the old patent monopoly, which is 
still looked back upon by some unwise persons with regret, did really 
maintain the standard of dramatic literature in return for the enormous 
privileges which the patent houses so long enjoyed. I think that to give 
specimens of the most conspicuous of the original pieces which they pro- 
duced and contrived to render popular serves, from this point of view, a 
useful purpose. Remember that while these pampered establishments 
were doing their best to degrade the public taste they were empowered by 
law to hinder anybody from doing better. ... The immense success of 
such pieces I attribute to the generally depraved taste of the times, for 
which the patent houses should be held responsible. No doubt poor plays 
are produced in these days; but the question is, whether State pampering 
and privileges are likely to do good. Experience, I think, shows the 
contrary.” 

The pieces selected for revival—among which are Rowe’s “ Jane Shore,” 
Sontherne’s “Oroonoko,” Lillo’s “George Barnwell,” Murphy’s “Up- 
holsterer” and “Grecian Daughter,” Hughes’s “Siege of Damascus,” 
Colman’s “‘ Mountaineers,” Sheridan’s adaptation of Kotzebue’s “ Pizarro,” 
and Monk Lewis’s “Castle Spectre ”—can hardly be read now without an 
oppressive sense of weariness; but it appears to me that Mr. Hollingshead 
is altogether wrong in ascribing their mediocrity to the monopoly vested 
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in the old theatres. If anything, that monopoly, however unsuited it 
would be. to existing conditions and circumstances, was formerly of 
direct. service ‘to, dramatic art... By. protecting: particular houses from 
competition at a period when the number of playgoers was comparatively 
small, and .when- the’ theatre was rather a resort: of a few than ‘a 
great, national institution, it, enabled the managers to aim high without 
exposing themselves to ruinous loss. For example, although the majority 
of the playgoers preferred turgid tragedies and rather coarse comedies to 
anything written .by Shakespeare, whose greatness, indeed, was not then 
appreciated, it.is certain: that no author’s name appeared so frequently in 
the bills as his. Mr. Hollingshead’s theory, moreover, is inconsistent with 
the fact, that the finest plays have been produced under the system which 
he regards as fatal:to dramatic excellence. It is more than probable that 
Shakespeare and his fellow-players received exclusive privileges from 
Elizabeth, and the best productions of Moliére and Racine, if not those of 
Corneille as well, were produced in what Mr. Hollingshead would term 
“‘ pampered ” theatres. ‘Nor is there any ground for the assumption that 
the protection formerly enjoyed by the patent theatres served in any 
way to keep dramatic genius in the background. If such genius had 
existed its promptings would have been obeyed, and the managers, for 
sufficiently obvious reasons, would have availed themselves of and 
fostered it. 

The real cause of the dearth of good plays in the eighteenth century ‘is 
to be found in the comparative absence of creative power which marked 
that period. A fine poem then appeared like an oasis on a broad exparise 
of absurdity and dulness.. The giant-race had passed away, and the earth 
seemed to be resting in preparation for another luxurious harvest. The 
complexion of the age, too, was by no means favourable to the exercise of 
the little poetical talent that existed. The chivalrous and romantic spirit 
which animated society down to the time of the civil wars had given place to 
an indolent epicurism. -Ideas, manners, tastes, customs—all had become 
intensely artificial: Depth of passion and warmth of imagination were 
cynically derided. The accents of nature were as unknown to the 
bewigged and powdered beau or belle as the music of the spheres. The 
“Seasons,” with all its freshness and beauty, had far less popularity than 
the effusions of didactic writers,’ and: inanities’ like those of the Della 
Cruscans ‘were accepted as poetry. ‘That literature suffered by such ‘a 
state of things need hardly: be said. ‘Men of poetical gifts, disheartened 
to find that works aglow with inspiration were unheeded, often wrote down 
to the level ’of their readers. Fiction'assumed an exclusively analytical 
aspect. The’ drama was not less’ unfortunate. ‘Comedy, it is true, 
found it comparatively easy. to-breathe in this’ peculiar atmosphere, but 
in’all plays of serious’ interest a' lamentable want of soul and spirit was 
apparent.’ Fashion had decreed that tragedy should be written on the French 
model; ‘in other words, be. regular in ‘form, inflated in expression, and 
generally: unnatural. in tone. It was to no’purpose that a play by 
Shakespeare frequently appeared in the bills; the fiat had gone forth, 
and it had to be obeyed. ‘Before long, as may be supposed, the consequent 
flood of rodomontade palled upon the taste, and the time-honoured theory 
that no tragedy could be dignified unless it dealt with monarchs and 
heroes :was' gradually abandoned.' This’ was due in a large measure to 
the: introduction of tearful. domestic drama, a plant which might have 
taken : vigorous’ root at once if those who cultivated it had possessed 
dramatic. power,‘and if; in their anxiety to humour the susceptibilities 
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of the audience, they had not become turgid or commonplace. The war 
of American Independence and the French Revolution aroused society 
at large from the lethargy into which it had fallen. The new ideas 
generated by these events, the latter especially, induced a deep intellectual 
agitation ; life was no longer regarded as a masquerade, and most of the 
affectations which had held undisputed sway since the days of Anne were 
silently laid aside. This moral uprising imparted fresh vigour to every 
department of literature; but the drama did not benefit by it to so great 
an extent as might be imagined. The muse of poetry had deserted the 
theatres, to return only at long intervals. The secondary German drama, 
which had the rare merit of dealing with the passions of human nature, 
but the inspiring influence of which was qualified by false sentiment, 
inflated expression, melodramatic incident, and not unfrequently super- 
natural horrors, had possession of the London stage when the century 
closed. 
Two of the plays announced by Mr. Hollingshead—‘ George Barnwell” 
and the “Castle Spectre”—have already been given, and as soon as the 
French season is over the series will be proceeded with. “George Barnwell” 
is one of the earliest specimens of domestic tragedy in the Georgian era, 
and the earliest indication, perhaps, of the reaction against the formalism 
and spurious dignity of the classical school. It was originally produced at 
Drury Lane on the 22nd June, 1731, with Theophilus Cibber as the 
apprentice, Mrs. Butler as Millwood, and Mrs. Cibber as Maria. The title 
first chosen for it seems to have been “.The Merchant; or, The True History 
of George Barnwell.” The author, Mr. William Lillo, “a short, fat, one-eyed 
Dissenter and jeweller of Moorgate Street,” already known to fame by a 
musical piece called “ Sylvia,” had, for the benefit of the rising generation, 
dramatised a ballad of the middle of the seventeenth century, showing how a 
naturally virtuous apprentice had been lured from the paths of rectitude and 
brought to an ignominious death through surrendering to the blandishments 
of a wicked woman. The story, by-the-way, is one of the town of Ludlow, 
where Millwood, the destroyer of the hero, was hanged. The ballad being 
well known when “ George Barnwell” was first played, many of the spec- 
tators had provided themselves with copies thereof, and were inclined 
to view the fate of the unhappy apprentice in anything but a suitable 
mood. But the pathos of the piece impressed them so deeply that before 
long they threw away the ballads and buried their faces in handkerchiefs. 
“George Barnwell” proved decidedly successful, and Bob Wilks, the actor, 
received an order to submit the MS. of the play to the Queen at Hampton 
Court. Mr. Pope, albeit not given to the melting mood, was much moved 
by the sorrows of the apprentice. “Lillo,” he is reported to have 
said, “never departs from propriety here, except in a few passages where 
he aims at a greater elevation of language than is consistent with character 
and situation.” The critical faculties of the author of “The Dunciad ” were 
hardly as keen as usual. The plot is not ineffectively managed, but it is 
difficult to believe that even in those days some of the speeches put into 
the mouths of the characters did not senda titter through the house. The 
“aim at inconsistent elevation of language” is shown in silly or tawdry 
similes. The author at times goes to the other extreme, as when Millwood, 
finding that her confederates are filled with horror at the idea of her 
prevailing upon Barnwell to murder his uncle, remarks : “ They disapprove 
of my conduct!” However, it is satisfactory to know that» the object of 
the play was in at least one instance attained. Many years afterwards, when 
the chief character was in the possession of Ross, an apprentice who had 
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embezzled £200 in order to please a mistress happened to see “ George 
Barnwell,” and, seized with remorse (probably intensified by the sight of 
the gallows), fell into a violent fever. Eventually he revealed the cause of his 
distress to the doctor attending him, who had the deficiency in the a¢counts 
made up before it could be noticed. The dishonest apprentice profited 
by the lesson he had received; he became a prosperous and otherwise 
respectable merchant. From that time Ross never took a_ benefit 
without receiving from an anonymous donor the sum of ten guineas, 
“as a tribute of gratitude from one who was largely obliged and saved 
from ruin by seeing ‘G. B.’” Down to a comparatively recent period 
Barnwell was exhibited to the audience on the scaffold, the curtain falling 
upon a scene in which we are told that Millwood—at one time imperso- 
nated by no less an actress than Mrs. Siddons—is sharing his fate with a 
terror no less acute because she has come to loathe existence. “‘ Barnwell” 
was long on the list of acting plays, and, probably on account of the con- 
version of the apprentice alluded to, was given with the pantomime on 
Boxing Night by way of warning to the many youths who made a point of 
being in the theatre on that occasion. But, with all its absurdities, 
“George Barnwell” is far more acceptable than “ The Castle Spectre,” 
which, produced in 1797, abounds—like all Lewis’s writings—in super- 
natural and other horrors to the all but complete exclusion of poetical 
feeling. It met with great success, owing partly to the ability with which 
it was played (the cast included Mrs. Jordan, Kemble, Dowton, and 
Bannister), but chiefly to the newly-created taste for such monstrosities. 
The story goes that Lewis, having a dispute with Sheridan, offered to bet 
@ night’s receipts of “‘ The Castle Spectre ” that he was right. “No,” said 
the wit, “I can’t afford that; but I'll bet you all it’s worth.” Had 
Lewis lost such a wager he would not have been much out of pocket. 








SCENERY, DRESSES, AND DECORATIONS. 


By Goprrey TURNER. 


ag these days of stage realism, when, in order to ensure local accuracy, 

the artists commissioned to paint the scenes travel half over the world, 
that they may sketch mountains, meadows, market-places, cathedrals, 
town-halls, bridges, chambers of justice, ramparts, galleries, battle-fields, 
and other places associated with dramatic action, the property-room of 
any theatre, in which the spectacular or picturesque element of histrionic 
art finds place, has quite a South Kensington air of zsthetic archeology. 
Is this an altogether new condition of stage-management? Many sup- 
pose it to be so, grounding their assumption on the knowledge of such 
well-known facts as that Garrick played Hamlet in the court-dress of his 
own day, and that, even in the present century, the Kembles were ac- 
counted strange innovators for importing a few articles of furniture upon the 
scene, and for adding meretricious effects of common life to their performance, 
by sitting down in real chairs to a real library-table, with real books on it. 
But the age of Garrick was not very favourable to stage adornment, and 
the age of the Kembles was even less so. The dumb-shows, ballets, and 
pantomimes were poor affairs, scenically considered, until painting took 
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its place again in England; and a landscape artist, Loutherbourg, led the 
way for Stanfield, Callcott, Telbin, Grieve, Beverley, and the younger 
painters, who can hold their own on the walls of any picture-gallery. 

Let us, however, go back to earlier days, and inquire a little into the 
state of theatrical appointments, when mere pageantry was governed by 
taste, learning, and art-handiwork. There are evidences of a magnificence, 
quaint, no doubt, but both imposing and impressive, which dazzled the 
vulgar and charmed the educated and refined. We are looking now at the 
era of masques and processions, from which in some degree the rougher 
decoration of the public stage caught a certain dignity of form and 
fashion. Those memorably splendid revivals, with which Mr. Charles 
Kean graced the stage of the Princess’s Theatre, comprised, in more than 
one particular instance, close and careful repetitions of the pageants of 
yore. The sands of time run fast; but I am writing still for many whose 
recollections, like my own, are vivid with respect to the archeological 
splendours of “King Henry VIII.” as produced by Mr. Kean. So full is 
that play of revels, processions, masques, visions, and episodes of a 
spectacular nature, that its quality in this respect has given some strength 
to the theory of Ben Jonson’s having had a hand in it. Now, there can be 
no question that Mr. Kean not only took infinite pains to follow the stage 
directions, precise andexplicitasthey are, but further embellished and vivified 
the representation of this historical drama, into which the pomps and cere- 
monies of twelve years are crowded, by consulting Hollingshed and 
Cavendish as to the stately masquerade in Wolsey’s presence-chamber. 
Noble as was the court-pastoral set on the stage, its sumptuous quality 
had been anticipated to the smallest detail in the masques of King Henry’s 
day, one of them, as mentioned by Hall, being a device of the king him- 
self. Ina very careful reproduction of “Henry VIII.” at Manchester, on 
the lines laid down with such lavishness of illustration by Mr. Kean, a 
curious misapprehension of a single word led to an incongruity which must 
have strangely exercised the minds of the spectators. The scene in which 
this trifling solecism occurred was that of the Cardinal’s entertainment, 
when having been announced as a noble troop of strangers, “enter the 
king and twelve others, as maskers, habited like shepherds.” ‘The masks 
worn by the new-comers had been, in Mr. Kean’s representation, “ golden 
vizards,” the idea being taken partly from a stage direction in the later 
scene of Queen Catherine’s vision, and partly from Hall’s account of a 
royal masque. Now, there have been several ways of spelling “ vizard,” 
such as vizer and vizor, the last being most common in modern references 
to the beaver or the lower front-part of a helmet. The etymology, how- 
ever, is plain: a vizor is a covering for the face—a mask.” It would seem 
that the designer of the costumes for the Manchester performance of 
“King Henry VIII.” could think of no other vizor than the one belonging 
to a helmet; and he accordingly tacked on to each of the shepherds’ 
bonnets an odd piece of gilt pannier-work, neither knightly nor pastoral, 
but merely an unmeaning and anti-symmetrical excrescence. 

There was, no doubt, a wide difference between the “ mounting” of 
masques, such as were expressly devised for palaces, and the usual 
scenery of the playhouse, in Elizabethan and later days; but we are apt 
to be misled into underrating the stage-management of our forefathers 
when we lay too much stress on traditions informing us how scrolls were 
sometimes used to denote localities, in such manner as “ This is a forest,” 
or “ This is a donjon.” First let us glance at those courtly inventions 
wherein the genius of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, and Lawes, or Ferobosco, 
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united to produce the most magical effects, and to realise all the dreams of 
fancy. In order to understand, even imperfectly, the true nature of that 
singular kind of play, imagination must be brought to the reinforcement of 
careful and exact antiquarian research. “The Eloquence of the Masque” 
would remain an obscure study did we depend on musty records, without 
some light from the poetry of a most poetical age ; and those persons for 
whom such poetry has no living significance will find it hard to imagine 
what real substantial splendour, and what elaborate mechanism were at 
the poet’s beck and call. Masques were the “private theatricals” of a 
golden age—of a court and nobility whose culture was imbued with High 
Platonism, and whose sense of amusement was an altogether different 
sense from that which is general at the present time. All this must be 
borne well in mind; and perhaps we shall be assisted in forming a true 
idea of the elaboration which ran through all artistic devices in those 
days, if we look at the finished paintings of men who followed in the school 
of Hans Holbein, Lucas Van Heere, Peter Pourbus, the Clouets, and Sir 
Antonio More. And as every object in a picture, so every fancy of the 
mind, and all the parts, phases, and varying aspects of a fancy, were 
wrought out to the highest point of exquisite—it must be confessed, in 
frequent instances, tedious—perfection. There was little or no reliance on 
distant effects for the illusion purposed in the masque. Much, indeed, of the 
major part of the movable scenery was “of releeve, or whole round,” 
built out in alto-rilievo, that is to say, and so blended with the painted 
cloths as to present a wonderfully pleasant combination of modelling and 
tapestry. Though the curtainless stage projected into the body of the 
hall, as, at the public theatre of that period, it encroached upon the area of 
the pit, ravishing effects were produced by machinery quite as ingenious 
as that which is used in a modern theatre. Let those who would hastily 
demur to this proposition be reminded that Inigo Jones, the architect who 
planned and built, so to speak, the scenic decorations, was the unrivalled 
machinist of his time, as Ben Jonson was the matchless masque-maker. 
The mere prose descriptions of the scenes in Jonson’s masques are, as 
Gifford observes, “singularly bold and beautiful;” they imply a tone of 
praise scarcely short of adoration to the art of Inigo Jones, who himself 
took great pride in his work; and they denote such contrivance and 
artifice as may well have accounted for the feeling of admiration among 
the spectators, who were at least as much astonished as they were de- 
lighted. In particular, a very magical effect was produced in the “ Masque 
of Hymen,” which was enacted at court in 1605, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Earl of Essex to the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. A 
great globe of the earth, “ the sea expressed by heightened silver waves,” 
hung suspended by no discernible means behind an altar, and, turning 
softly on its invisible axis, discovered the first scene of the masque. This 
mechanical movement, it is recorded, Jonson would trust to no other hand 
than his own. The cost of such entertainments was enormous. A sum 
nearly equal to £10,000 of our money was expended on “The Masque of 
Blackness,” which was performed at Whitchall on Twelfth Night, and 
which was the first production of its kind that employed together the ripe 
capabilities of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, and Lawes. The devices for the 
last grand masque that was presented at the court of Charles were planned 
in committee by Lord Bacon, Selden, and Whitelocke, the last-named 
statesman actually composing a coranto which for three decades after 
was the most popular of dance-tunes. “So much personal honour,” says 
Isaac Disraeli, “ was considered to be involved in the conduct of a masque 
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that even this committee of illustrious men was on the point of being 
broken up by too serious a discussion concerning precedence; and the 
masque had nearly not taken place, till they hit on the expedient of 
throwing dice to decide on their rank in the procession.” It was the 
author of “The Curiosities of Literature” who discovered and communi- 
cated the discovery to the appreciative Gifford, how and when Jonson and 
Inigo Jones slid suddenly from brotherly affection into hatred, envy, and 
malice. It was all because the poet put his own name before that of the 
architect on the title-page of their Shrovetide masque, “Chloridia.” 
Thenceforth Master Inigo, all-powerful at court, deprived Jonson of his 
employment there, and supplanted him by more compliant poets, namely, 
Heywood, Shirley, and Davenant. Great writers of masques, not to speak 
of Milton, have been George Chapman, Thomas Campion, and William 
Browne. In fine, the masque, in Lord Bacon’s words, “was composed for 
princes, and by princes it was played.” That its ornaments should 
therefore have been designed with consummate art, to accord with the 
inexpressible grace of its movements, is not surprising. 

It is different, however, when we turn to consider the public stage at 
the same time. But even here the intention of the dramatist was often 
carried into better effect than we are in the habit of supposing. Malone, 
who was not blessed, or cursed, with an over-fervid fancy, was shocked that 
anybody could suppose Shakespeare capable of trivial “ stage directions,” 
and resolutely declined to believe that the great dramatist wrote such 
things himself in historically spectacular plays like “ King Henry VIII.” 
But besides the consideration that genius does stoop to trifles, and deems, 
in fact, nothing too small for its great and infinite pains, the very circum- 
stance of Shakespeare having been a manager appears to have escaped 
the memory of Malone. There is no doubt that the practical poetry of the 
“myriad-minded man” involved the purpose of as much display as he 
felt necessary to the popular understanding of his plays. He in- 
different to show and stage effect! He, who wrote “ The Tempest,” and 
who ended the loveliest of pastorals—* As You Like It”—with the daintiest 
of masques! Why, the pictures incidental to “ Hamlet,” to “Cymbeline,” 
to “The Winter’s Tale ””—the last finishing with a picture that has been 
led up to by five acts—are contradictions to the theory shared by War- 
burton, Malone, and other grave commentators, that Shakespeare was 
above scenery, dresses, and decorations. 

I have a strong impression, strengthened yet further by observation of 
the method sometimes employed, with good effect, to scenify a circus, that, 
in the roughest era of theatrical illusion, painted cloths, properties, and 
modelled objects borrowed from the masques went a long way. Processions, 
off the stage as well as on, called into activity much fanciful skill. I ob- 
served but lately in the fine armoury of a friend one object to which a pro- 
minent place was given amid the stately gathering of figures in complete 
steel. It was what is known to collectors. as a “ processional helmet,” not 
a helmet at all, nor anything very like a helmet, but such a device of 
colour and gilding as one might observe in a pictorial allegory, designed 
in Jacobean or Caroline days. There was a touch of the classical and 
the ideal about all such accessories of public shows and pageants. If a 
knight or other heroic personage had to be represented on the stage, in 
days when armour was a reality, there would have been no fillip to 
the imagination if his individual armour had been real. This sort of thing 
was reserved for the more modern days of Lord Mayors’ Shows. The 
* processional” helmets, body-pieces, and tunics of Roman form had by 
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that time died out; but, meanwhile, they had very sufficiently performed 
their part in stage illusion, when neither poets nor painters nor theatrical 
managers studied archwology, and when audiences and critics alike 
abstained from troubling their heads about anachronisms. Perhaps it 
may have been better for their constitutional imaginations, that the painted 
cloths did suffice for scenery, that the costumes were a little out at their 
chronological elbows, and that the decorations had a Doric simplicity 
suited to the comprehension of simple folk. 








Our Plap-BHox. 


“THE DANITES.” 


By Joaquin MILiER. 


First produced, New Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Monday, April 26th, 1880. 


Bill Hickman -. Mz. M. V. Linens. Grasshopper Jake ... Mr. Henry Lez. 

Hi iah Carter ... Mz. Gro. B. Watpron. Billy Piper ... ——— 

Alexander McGee ... Mz. McKzx Ranwxry. Sam ... ‘in -» Mr, J. RicHarpson. 

Charles «. Mr. W. E. Suermay. George Williams ... Lrrrmmz Brus. 

be pea oe = Mar. E. M. Hottanp. senseey Sesh on ae. Renew ie 
omas us anc illiams ... ns. McKgx Ranxrn. 
Grosvenor - } Mr. Linpsry Harnis. Hulda Brown -» Mss Cora Tanysr. 

Stubbs... ‘ne -. Ma. J, G. Puaxzs. Sallie Sloan ... -- Muss IsapEn WALDRON. 


Henrietta Dickson Miss Exaa Marsxrx, 


oo the publication of “ Life amongst the Modocs ” there can have been 

no two opinions concerning Mr. Joaquin Miller’s power of making his 
work life-like and dramatic ; but other qualities are required for producing 
an effective stage-play than those which are necessary to ensure the success 
of a brilliant romance, published in the form of personal reminiscences. 
Mr. Miller has performed his task admirably, and although there are no 
scenes or characters in his piece which will appear strikingly original to 
anyone conversant with Bret Harte’s sketches of life in the Far West; yet 
he makes such good use of his material that he may count on the interest 
of the audience throughout the play. The plot may here be briefly given. 
Nancy and George Williams, the last survivors of a family implicated in 
the rising against Smith the Mormon prophet, are flying before the faces 
of the Danites, or avenging angels, whose business it is to hunt down and 
destroy them. In spite of the protection extended to them by Sandy McGee; 
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the hero of the piece, who gives them shelter in a miner’s camp in the 
mountains, the boy George falls a victim to a well-directed shot, levelled at 
him from behind a rock by one of the Danites. The first act closes with 
an effective tableau; the miners, attracted by the sound of firearms, rushing 
on the stage, when Hezekiah Carter, the Danite, comes forward from his 
hiding-place and fires on them, his revolver luckily missing fire, while the 
boy’s unhappy sister jumps down the ravine into which he has fallen. She 
is supposed to have perished, but turns up in the next act at “The Forks,” 
in a boy’s disguise, and under the name of Billy Piper. There is much 
good fun in the scene at the “ Howling Wilderness Saloon,” where “the 
boys,” hearing of the advent of a schoolmaster by the next mail, determine 
“to lay for him,” and are utterly taken aback when the object of their 
intended vengeance walks into the saloon in the shape of a pretty woman. 
It is to be regretted that the remaining acts are somewhat incoherent, and 
contain much which does not seem to bear very directly upon the matter in 
hand ; but, after all, as long as the incidents are sufficiently exciting, one 
should not ask for more from a piece which aims only at startling effects. 
Of course all “ the boys ” fall in love with the schoolmistress; one of them, 
who is called “ the parson” (because he could outswear any man in the 
camp), attempting to appropriate her to himself, and emphatically warning 
the supposed boy, Billy Piper, to keep his hands off her. Mrs. McKee 
Rankin has a most trying part in the uncompromisingly abject Billy Piper 
(the only entirely unnatural character in the play), and one feels that fate has 
been kind in making her delivery of Billy’s tiresome speeches somewhat 
indistinct. As might be expected, the schoolmistress discovers Nancy 
Williams’s secret, in spite of her disguise, and determines to keep it at the 
cost of her own good name. Accordingly when, after a short period of 
happy married life with Sandy McGee, appearances turn so much against 
her that her husband believes her to be unfaithful, she bears his angry 
reproaches rather than betray her friend. In the end the Danites succeed 
in discovering the object of their vengeance, but are seized and hanged 
before they can do any mischief. Nancy Williams, who has no further 
object for concealment now these men are disposed of, steps among the 
miners in a nice new dress, and learns from a letter just arrived that her 
brother is after all alive and well. So, villany having been punished and 
virtue rewarded, the play comes to an end. The acting is excellent 
throughout. There is an irresistible charm im Mr. McKee Rankin’s 
impersonation of the hero, Alexander McGee, a part which has many 
points in common with the character of Prince in “ Life amongst the 
Modocs ;” and his splendid physique is of no small service to him in 
situations which imperatively demand a fine presence. Mr. Sheridan’s 
Parson is also a fine piece of acting, powerful, and at times truly pathetic ; 
but it seems to us that Mr. Waldron’s rendering of Carter the Danite gives 
evidence of higher artistic capabilities than are displayed by any other 
member of the troupe. Every motion is perfect; it is impossible to see 
him without a shudder. Though his part is an important one, he is not 
often on the stage; yet one never forgets him for an instant, and his 
presence is felt even when he is not there. He has a way of rubbing his 
hands slowly over each other, an action which he makes so expressive that 
one never sees it without feeling a sickening apprehension for the object of 
his vengeance. There is something terrible in the silence of his movementa, 
and one might almost say to him,as Victor Hugo said to Baudelaire, “ Vous 
avez inventé un nouveau frisson.” 

Among the minor characters, Mr. Holland’s Judge, who was “ elected 
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because he was fit for nothing else,” and Mr. Hawk’s Heathen Chinee are 
the most prominent. In conclusion, we may safely say that those who 
enjoy a good thorough-going melodrama cannot do better than pay a visit 
to Sadler’s Wells without loss of time.—Mavrice Pottock. 


* SCHOOL.” 


A Comedy, in Four Acts, by T. W. Ropzrrson. 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, May 1st, 1880. 


- Mr. H. B. Conway. Laura on -- Miss Bevez. 

- Ma, Kemesuez. Hetty oo -- Miss Gozwa. 

-- Ms. Anruur Czcru. Grace rt -- Miss Orway. 

.- Mr, Bancrorr. Milly.. we -. Miss Lapeer. 

- Me, Fornzs-Roszrrson. Tilly .. oe -- Miss L. Lampert. 
Hewezaee. Effie .. <i -. Miss ReywoLps, 

-- Mus. Cannines. Fanny on -. Miss Lesurs. 

-- Mas. Bancrorr. Kate .. ‘e .. Miss Mowraeus. 

-- Miss Mazion Terry. Ethel. . ee -- Miss Rezp. 

-» Miss Ina Herrz. Bybil.. * -- Miss Kare Rorxe. 
Nina .. i os -- Miss St. Gzores. 


PERHAPS even more interest attached to the first night of “ School” at 
the Haymarket Theatre than to the opening of the theatre itself. 
“Money” was originally written for the old Haymarket Theatre, and 
there was therefore much fitness in selecting it for the inaugural per- 


formance at the new house; but another kind of interest was awakened 
by the transplanting of “School” from the little theatre in Tottenham 
Street to the larger stage of the Haymarket. As the initial experiment 
with a Robertsonian comedy, made with perfectly fair conditions as 
to cast, scenery, etc., it was watched with keenly critical eyes. Be- 
lievers in the reaction against the Robertsonian comedy pointed out the 
rashness of the experiment—the unnecessary hardihood of selecting one of 
the poorest, if not actually the most flimsy, of all the late Mr. Robertson’s 
works. It is hardly of much avail now to discuss at any length the 
merits or demerits of “School.” It is but an adaptation of the late 
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Herr Benedix’s “ Cinderella,” a Teutonic essay in fairy comedy completely 
wanting in the grace and coherence which such airy trifles demand. 
“School ” would indeed, if the fairy tale were not absolutely necessary to 
excuse its extravagance, go on much the same without any reference to 
Cinderella at all. What point there is in the application consists in 
making Cinderella a pupil-teacher, whom the prince, in the shape of a 
handsome young lord, marries, to the envy of all but her devoted friend 
Naomi Tighe. There is no glimpse of a court ball, no fairy godmother, 
and no haughty sisters, unless they may be considered as rolled together 
in the form of the impossible usher Krux, whose presence is a blot 
upon @ highly fanciful production. Everything in “ School” is impossible 
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—the school, the girls, the examination, and the presence of Lord Beaufoy 
and Jack Poyntz at the same. It is all unreal, but so far systematic in 
its absurdity that it would be pleasant enough but for the equally im- 
possible and melodramatic usher, whose appearance is as incongruous as 
that of a mute on a wedding-day. 

All this being understood, it becomes obvious that ‘ School” is only to 
be endured on one condition. There are plays which will beara great deal, 
They may be superlatively, fairly, moderately, and even indifferently acted, 
and yet remain distinct dramatic works. But‘ School” is of a less firm 
texture. It must be handled with the greatest delicacy. It is rather the 
Coan robe through which the genius of the actor may shine without 
hindrance, than the stately apparel which proclaims the character carefully 
thought out by the author. Hence the demand for extreme lightness of 
touch and that absolute perfection of detail which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
during their theatrical management have encouraged the public to look for. 
In some of the Robertsonian comedies which they have interpreted, or 
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rather endowed with flesh and blood so admirably, there is something like 
human passion and feeling. In “Caste” there is visible a distinct regard 
for that strength of dramatic situation which will carry through even such 
dreary plays as “ La Dame aux Camélias.” In “ School” there is not the 
slightest interest of any kind. There is not asingle attempt at a situation 
which is not, as the Americans say, “ discounted ” by the dullest observer; 
and the dialogue is only remarkable for the closeness with which it 
approaches the stupidity of modern everyday conversation. Hence 
** School ” is of the kind of comedy which requires superlative acting. The 
whole burden is thrown upon the actor, and this was the reason why the 
“croakers”’ predicted the failure of “School” at the Haymarket Theatre. 
They (the “ croakers ”) held that the delineation of great passions or of broad 
fun could be seen and understood in the new house easily enough, as a 
peony or a sunflower is visible from a distance, but that a pale primrose 
like “ School” would be quite lost on a large stage. On the other hand, 
the admirers of Robertson and of the wonderful manner in which his plays 
were produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, declared that a bright gem 
would look well in any setting, and that the picture-frame at the Haymarket 
would not prove too large for an exquisitely-painted picture of “‘ School.” 

It is curious that the event should have justified both “ croakers ” and 
Robertsonians. Thanks to the admirable acting of Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Marion Terry, Mr. H. B. Conway, and Mr. Bancroft, the revival of 
“School” is a genume success, not a little helped by the ironical ren- 
dering of the idyll of the milk-jug. But it must not be forgotten that 
the part of Naomi Tighe, perfectly played by Mrs. Bancroft, now, as on 
former occasions, is that of all in the piece most susceptible of breadth in 
rendering, and that Mrs. Bancroft is not unmindful of this, but accentuates 
her points very artistically. Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Conway also make 
the most of the milk-jug situation. They do not merely hesitate between 
the little bits of twaddle they are called upon to utter. They introduce 
long pauses, until the audience, slightly dense at first, detects the slender 
element of fan and goodnaturedly appreciates it. There is no real comedy, 
it must be recollected, in “ School,” no fun arising from humorous but 
possible incidents. The actors are therefore obliged to make ridiculous a 
scene which, if not genuine, reduces the entire scheme of the play to dust. 
If Bella and Lord Beaufoy are not really in love, “ School” is absolute 
nonsense from beginning to end. If they are, by what poverty of invention 
are the lovers driven to make their great effect by appealing to the ironical 
vein and making the scene ridiculous? The whole idea of the effect is not 
only inartistic, but utterly opposed to anything like true art. But it is 
wonderfully executed. The long pauses and the hesitation, the awkward 
and sheepish sides of love, are strongly marked by Miss Marion Terry 
and Mr. Conway. There is, of course, a lingering feeling of regret that so 
much genuine talent should be wasted on unpromising material, but the 
result is so good thatthe selfish spectator is almost consoled. Mr. Bancroft’s 
Jack Poyntz can hardly be made to fill so large a canvas as Naomi Tighe, 
but it is such a good “bit” of the “ all-to-pieces ” style that it fully occupies 
the audience. 

The unfortunates are Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 
Mr. Cecil, more than any other actor in the cast, suffers from the size of the 
theatre. Beau Farintosh is, as he leaves the author’s hands, a mere sketch, 
to be filled in by Mr. Hare or Mr. Cecil. This filling in of the purblind, silly 
old dandy could be admirably performed on the little stage of a little theatre. 

At the Haymarket it is lost. Despite very good stage management, the 
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beau has too far to go to perpetrate the blunders caused by his defective eye- 
sight, and what is worse, it is hardly possible to comprehend what he is about 
without employing an opera-glass oneself. At an ordinary performance of 
comedy, it is not only tedious to hold an opera-glass to one’s eyes, but the 
operation has the additional disadvantage of shutting out the rest of the 
stage. Therefore, the fine microscopic work brought into fashion by 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Cecil should not be risked in a large theatre. What is 
wanted there is the handling of Tintoret or Veronese, not the tentative 
styles of Van Eyck and Mabuse. It is no discredit to the artistic faculty of 
Mr. Arthur Cecil that Beau Farintosh at the Prince of Wales’s must be a 
different creature from Beau Farintosh at the Haymarket. In the latter 
house all the fine shades are lost. The indication of imbecility foreshadowed 
from the first is but just caught, and it is not certain whether the Beau 
should be laughed at or not. Mr. Cecil’s brother-unfortunate has not only 
the sorrow of playing an impossible and disagreeable person, but the 
misery of knowing that he forms no part of the actual interest of the piece. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson is cruelly condemned to enact Krux, the impossible 
usher, and does all that a good artist can do with a repulsive character. 
The play is admirably put upon the stage, and is an undoubted 
success.—BERNARD HENRY BECKER. 


« HEARTSEASE.” 


An English Version, in Five Acts, of “La Dame aux Camélias,” by Arzxaypruz Dumas the 
Younger, specially rewritten for Madame Modjeska by J. Mortimsr. 
Originally produced, Court Theatre, Saturday Morning, May 1st, 1880. 
. Mn, Azruve Dacre. Messenger ... .. Mz. J. W. Purers. 


«» Ma. Epwarp Pricer. { Mapame Herena 
Comte de Varville ... Mr. Bataw Daruzy. Constance ... 7 Mopsasxa. 


Gaston Rieux... ... Mr. G. W. Ayson. Madame aymmgasts Miss R. G. tz THrtRe 
Gustave... .. .. Mm, Eartz Doveras, | Nichette -- Miss Wrerreep Emery. 
The Doctor ... .. Me. W. Horman. Olympe -- Muss Kare Varnes. 
Nanine ... «Miss M. A, Gurpamp. 

It cannot be said that the reception accorded to the famous Polish actress, 
Madame Modjeska, on her first appearing before an English audience, was 
courteous. She was a stranger amongst us, and yet scarcely a hand 
acknowledged her presence when she first stepped upon the stage. By- 
and-by, as her beauty and grace, and her intelligent and exquisite art 
began to manifest themselves, and little by little win admiration, the 
brilliant company, which included the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
almost all the fashionable, literary, and artistic celebrities in London, and 
which had been so cold and formal, warmed up to enthusiasm, and before 
the close of the performance all acknowledged that the distinguished 
artiste was indeed worthy of her Polish and American fame—worthy to be 
considered one of the greatest actresses of the age. The charm of her 
personal appearance, so lithe and sinuous, without being in the least degree 
ophidian, as was that of Rachel; her pretty and engaging countenance and 
the silvery tones of her voice, delighted; and when it was discovered that 
she added to these physical advantages the most intelligent and cultured 
mental qualifications, those who came determined to be unamiable and 
hypercritical remained to be converted into the most ardent of the lady’s 
admirers. 

Madame Modjeska’s pronunciation of English is only slightly tinged 
with a foreign, but by no means unpleasant, accent. She enunciates her 
words with great distinctness—sometimes, perhaps, a little monotonously, 
She is a greater actress or pantomimiste than she is elocutionist; for 
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whereas what is technically called her “stage business” is perfect, her 
reading is sometimes faulty, and either over-elaborated and artificial or else 
not sufficiently varied. Still we must always remember that she is not 
English, and that the absence in her acting of what is vulgarly called 
“ magnetic power,” which some complain of, is in all probability the result 
of a slight difficulty she feels at having to express strong emotions in a 
language which she learnt only recently, but which she speaks almost as “ to 
the manner born.” There are not a few critics who consider that, although 
Madame Modjeska’s talent is of the highest order, it does not amount to 
absolute genius. In this they err, for to what else but genius can we 
attribute the amazing individuality and originality of this fine actress’s 
impersonations? If an opportunity is given her to play Cleopatra, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Mai ic.. de Lorme—her three greatest parts— 


then we shall be better able to judge of the variety and subtlety of her 
study of human nature and of the poets whose works she interprets. She 
is @ woman of exceeding imagination, and this is proved by the surprising 
variety of her “business.” She is always engaged in doing something 
graceful, picturesque, and appropriate. Her réles are, so to speak, mosaics, 
built up of an infinite number of little-bits of by-play, so natural and yet so 
charmingly illustrative of the character she is enacting, that one cannot 
forbear comparing her art with Balzac’s literary work; for both are the 
results of the same peculiar mental process of quasi involuntary microscopic 
analysis of the human mind and of its actions. Those who know Madame 
Modjeska personally will assert that they have never met a more 
observant woman. Nothing escapes her notice, and she makes con- 
summate use of everything she sees. If she observes anyone do a graceful 
or a picturesque thing she will treasure it up in her mind, and on 
occasion make admirable use of what had pleased her sensitive and appre- 
Ciative nature. In a word, Modjeska illustrates her characters or réles 
by minute pantomimic strokes and touches; Balzac his, by pages of the 
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most minute word-painting, in which not a variation of the countenance, a 
fold of the gown, or a crease in the coat is omitted. 

There is a whole chapter of subtle meaning in the way, for instance, in 
which, as Constance, the Polish actress throws herself, in the first act, on 
the sofa, so lightly, so girlishly, and yet so wearily. The whole character 
is expressed in that simple piece of stage business. Its youthfulness and 
its petulance, its weariness and hunger for complete rest! No healthy 
minded or bodied woman could thus cast herself about. It is not comfort 
which is sought, only a feverish desire for rest and quiet. It isa coquettish 
and yet, at the same time, modest action. Not even the tips of her little 
feet are displayed. The desire for admiration has passed away. Her mag- 
nificent toilettes are no longer worn with vanity, but listlessly, almost 
carelessly. When happy and in the country, in the third act, there is a 


change; the garments are evidently looked after, and there is much sweet 
womanliness manifested in the way in which she occasionally adjusts her 
ribbons and looks at herself as she passes by a glass. But were ever satin 
robes and laces, diamonds and gems, worn with such evident carelessness— 
almost contempt—as those in which Modjeska appears when she comes to 
the gambling-saloon to break her heart and her lover’s, by an exhibition of 
her gorgeous shame? One feels that these splendid garments were put on 
her, and that she never selected or even looked at them. They are as in- 
different to her as a winding-sheet is to the dead body it enshrouds. She 
takes no interest in them whatever, no more than did Lucy Ashton, 
“ The Bride of Lammermoor,” in her fatal wedding-dress and bridal-wreath. 
Again, who will forget, who has once seen Modjeska in “ Heartsease,” the 
manner in which she suddenly stops short in the middle of her playing 
Chopin’s “Impromptu?” There is passion and exasperation, too, in that 
abrupt pause in the rendering of an exquisite and dreamy melody. But 
apart from all this clever and, perhaps, to some, rather tricky pantomime, 
who can deny that it would require the pen of a George Eliot to analyse as 
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subtly, or as minutely, the process of the gradual growth of a strong but 
morbid passion as does Modjeska in the first three short acts of this melo- 
drama her all-absorbing love for Armand? It would take many pages to 
describe in words the singularly varied expressions, intonations, and 
gestures which this extraordinary actress employs in order to create and 
finish, like a very miniature, her conception of Dumas’s unhappy heroine. 
Her finesse, to use the French term, is absolutely marvellous. One has to 
watch her art as closely as one does a wonder under a microscope, for if we 
permit our eyes to wander from her for a minute, the chances are that we 
shall have missed some small but vitally important “ point.” Her Constance 
is a charming creation. We know from the very caressing manner in which 
she arranges flowers and smells them, that she is a lover of nature. That 
she is an accomplished musician is evident from the masterly touch with 
which she strikes upon the piano. It is certain that she is warm-hearted 
and kindly, less from what she says than from what she does. Her caress 
is endearing, and her greeting of her various friends hearty and courteous. 
Her passion for Armand is sincere and interesting, and the gradual advance 
of her insidious disease indicated with much delicacy. The death-scene 
has, perhaps, never been surpassed by any previous actress who has 
undertaken this arduous réle. Those ghastly physical features made so 
prominent in scenes of this class, even by artists of the superlative rank of 
Ristori and Janauscheck, are subdued, and death is treated by Modjeska 
in its intellectual rather than its material aspect. 

She has but a limited scale in “ Heartsease ” to play upon. The character 
she impersonates cannot make any genuine appeal to English feelings. It 
is unnatural and sickly ; but Modjeska contrives to make it appear de- 
liciously fresh and sympathetic. We forget Heartsease’s vices and her 
amazing selfishness only to think of the sweet and pathetic girlish woman 
a great sorrow is killing, inch by inch, quite as rapidly as consumption. 
We love, pity, and admire the creation of Modjeska as heartily as we dislike 
that of Dumas. Ceci tue cela !—Constance has killed “La Dame aux 
Camélias.” That is to say, Modjeska has applied the refining powers of 
her genius and converted a very clay image into a noble statue of gold. 
Let her but have a fairer chance for the display of her exceptional ability, 
and we shall then be convinced that Poland has indeed every right to feel 
proud of her illustrious daughter, who adorns her profession by her genius, 
her study, and also by the blamelessness of her reputation as a lady worthy 
of the admiration and friendship of the most famous men and women of her 
time. 

Mr. Mortimer’s translation of Dumas’s morbid play is excellent enough 
for the purpose, although it is difficult to discover why a heartsease 
should be a more righteous flower than a camellia, or why the name 
Constance is less suggestive of impropriety than those of Marguerite or 
Camille. It seems, however, that such is the case, and that, according to 
the Lord Chamberlain, Shakespeare to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is a difference in names. However, nothing can well be imagined more 
hypocritical, absurd, and maudlin than the way in which the authorities 
have treated this play; one, by-the-way, of the very worst in point of 
construction ever written. But since a whole literature has been created 
on this subject, no more need be said—at least, in this necessarily brief 
review. 

The cast was good. Mr. Arthur Dacre, a young and very promising 
actor, made an exceedingly good Atmand, and acted with manliness and 
spirit, and redeemed a weak and womanish rdéle, by genuine virile pathos. 
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He loves, however, like an Lonest warm-hearted English boy, not like a 
sentimental French écolier. He has yet much to learn, but there is already 
evidence that in thé near future he will take a very prominent and pleasant 
position upon our stage. Mr. Price made an excellent Monsieur Duval, and 
Miss Le Thiére, always clever and painstaking, made the best of the 
repulsive part of Madame Prudence.—R. Davey. 


“T7AVENTURIERE.” 
A Play, in Four Acts, written by M. Emre Averer, 
Performed in French by English Artists, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, May 11th, 1880. 


Monte Prade .. Mr. H. Besrsoum Trex, Horace .. -- Mr. Gzorce Power. 
Fabrice .. .. Mr. H. Sr. Mave. Servant .. -» Mr. law Ropgrrson. 
Don Annibal .. M. Marrvs. Célie os - Miss Herpesr. 
Dario be -- Mr. Horace Wicax. Clorinde .. 


.. Miss Genzvreve Warp. 

As a tour de force it would be impossible to speak too highly of this per- 
formance of Emile Augier’s celebrated play by an English company, at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, before an audience to which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales lent the éclat of their presence. In no other country 
could a piece by a foreign dramatist have been played in the original 
tongue with so much efficiency, or with so little tendency to excite 
ridicule in a critical audience. ‘To Miss Genevieve Ward is due the 


initial conception of the performance so well carried out, and if, as 
Larochefoucault says : 


L’honneur acquis est une caution de celui qu’on doit acquérir— 


“Honour already won is a guarantee of future triumphs ’—most of those 
who have seen Miss Ward’s acting would expect to witness excellence 
in conception and acting of the highest order. Stillit was, doubtless, looked 
on as not only a daring experiment, but almost an hallucination, to expect 
that any English actors could be got together with sufficient knowledge of 
the French language and the requisite power, if they possessed the facility 
of speaking, to support their accomplishments with suitable delivery and 
tolerable histrionic capabilities. Miss Ward, it was known, is such a good 
Frenchwoman that Regnier, of the Thédtre Frangais, would have received 
her willingly into his company, had she consented to play second to 
Madame Favart, to whom, by rights, all the parts in Miss Ward’s répertoire 
would naturally fall. Nothing in her accent or intonation would lead one 
to suppose she had not lived all her life in France and among speakers of 
the purest French ; but Miss Ward had to find a company of actors of such 
exceptional talent, that little in their mouths would foil her excellence or 
jar upon the cultivated ear. And this she satisfactorily accomplished. It 
is true that Mr. H. St. Maur (Fabrice), who thoroughly understood his lines 
and never hesitated in their delivery, though their effect was slightly 
marred by a wrong intonation, led one to believe by his accent that, if of 
Trish extraction, he had probably learnt his French in Austrian Italy; yet 
even he showed a distinction in his bearing and an earnestness of purpose 
that went far to make up for want of purity in accent. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, who played Monte Prade, has already made himself a name for his 
imitations of popular actors and foreign tongues; but he quite astonished 
those who heard him, by the sound ring of the lines he had to give, by his 
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pathos and unobtrusive power, which he certainly has never yet had the 
opportunity to impress upon any public. He has much to avoid, especially 
a feebleness in waving the hands and an uncertainty in putting down his 
feet, which are not to be attributed to simulated old age; but his per- 
formance was worthy of all praise, and Miss Ward was fortunate in finding 
such a coadjutor. Mr. Beerbohm Tree also exaggerates a grasseyement, 
which is more French than the French; but this is more a fault of race 
than of tuition. Mr. George Power, playing quietly and inoffensively the 
young lover, Horace, suffered considerably from a costume which sug- 
gested the tenor of a third-rate opera company; but his accent was very 
satisfactory and his assistance most useful. Mr. Horace Wigan, who was 
amiable enough to appear, in the first scene, in the very small and unin- 
teresting part of Dario, added effectually to the completeness of the 
cast. The two remaining characters in the play were sustained by 
Malle. Hébert, as Célie—why Miss Herbert?—and M. Marius, as Don 
Annibal, both Parisians—the former well known and appreciated in the 
French company at the Royalty, under Messrs. Schey and Didier’s 
management; the latter, the popular exponent of opera bouffe at the 
Strand. Strange to say, a long sojourn in London had affected M. Marius’s - 
French to such an extent that it was not till he warmed to his work that 
the true Parisian got back his facility in speaking—the attempt to Gasconner 
being at first more British than foreign. He was detected, also, using the 
word “Yes” as a reply, which is certainly not admitted as French in the 
Dictionary of the Academy. Mdlle. Hébert looked charmingly and spoke 
well, though she has evidently not been in the habit of delivering 
Alexandrines for some time. So much for the enunciation of the language 
in this play. It would be absurd to say that on such an occasion criticism 
is out of place; on the contrary, such daring courts criticism, and the 
praise which none of the critics have spared is a proof how well Miss Ward 
and her colleagues can afford to stand the test and accept the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

Emile Augier’s play, in four acts, “L’ Aventuriére,” or “ The Adventuress,” 
has held the stage of the Théatre Frangais as a stock-piece and test-drama 
ever since 1843. Arnould Plessy and Madeleine Brohan have both appeared 
in it with success, the former having created the réle of Clorinde with a 
force and charm none have since effaced. Within a few weeks Mdlles. 
Sarah Bernhardt and Croizette have both appeared on the boards as 
Clorinde. The great Sarah did not come up to the expectation of her 
worshippers, and quarrelled with critics and manager because they failed 
to appreciate her interpretation. Where this clever actress has had so 
many incontestable successes, surely this was not sufficient reason to throw 
contract to the winds and take “ French leaye” of the house she once so 
ardently desired to enter. Mdlle. Croizette, who never has had and never 
could have half the talent of Sarah, has, by her feline grace and broad 
treatment, secured a distinct triumph in this her last assumption. Clorinde 
is the type of the educated Bohemian, whose finer instincts lead her to long 
for some haven of rest from vice and dissipation, and determines by all the 
charms in her power to ensure the eagerly desired home, where she may be 
surrounded by respectful admiration and virtuous tranquillity. Don Fabrice, 
the heir to a noble name, after a protracted absence of many years, returns 
to his father’s house to find the old man caught in the toils of the 
adventuress Clorinde, who, at the opening of the play, is satisfied that 
her designs on Monte Prade will be shortly crowned with success. Fabrice, 
who returns as a prodigal, is still devoted to his father and the honour of 
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an unsullied lineage. Olorinde is not alone, or her good angel might take 
pity on her, and, bringing into prominence her repentance and sincerity, 
might achieve by years of devotion the prize she is forced to give up. Her 
brother, one Don Annibal, a braggart of the Matamore type, has no 
sentiment or compunction. He lives on his wretched sister, and exacts by 
threats what he has not wit enough to obtain by his own exertions. He is 
simply a bully and a drunkard, and by his vice they both fall. Fabrice, 
determined that the pair shall unveil their own deceit, meets them with 
their own weapons. In a drinking bout with Annibal he unloosens the 
tongue of the bragging sot, and learns that Clorinde is an actress 
living with her brother on their own wits and the follies of others. And 
this is the woman who, not content with entangling the affections of his 
father, has the temerity to take in vain the name of mother and assert her 
authority in the house of his ancestors, preux chevaliers all! Lured on bya 
letter purporting to come from a prince of immense fortune, she turns her 
eyes on the son, Fabrice, and is discovered accepting his love by the father 
Monte Prade. Fabrice unmasks the siren; and after the discomfiture of 
the bullying swashbuckler, who challenges, but is cowed at finding the 
botte secrete he had learnt as the coup de Matapan so well known to his 
adversary that Fabrice himself was the man who killed the famous duellist, 
Clorinde, tortured by the discovery that she feels a true passion for the 
man who has conquered her, retires from the arena to bring father and son 
together and join the young lovers she was nearly the cause of separating 
for ever. 

Miss Ward brings all the warmth of her intellectual fire and the powers 
of her matured art into play in her performance. She irresistibly reminds 
one of Madame Favart, though with less of the feminine fascinations of 
that gifted artist. Miss Ward is always at her best in her expression of 
vindictive energy, or in the more agreeable combats of wit with which the 
piece abounds. Eheu! fugaces anni! But what an incomparable repre- 
sentative of tragic heroines—Lady Macbeth, Volumnia, Queen Mother 
(in “ Hamlet”), Queen Katharine, et tant d’autres, could Henry Irving 
secure, if he would, in Genevieve Ward. There is one point where swords 
must be crossed anent Miss Ward’s appearance. She does not make the 
most of her natural gifts. The costume she appears in—why wear a dress, 
date 1640, when the time of action, according to the printed programme, is 
the sixteenth century ?—is, neither in cut nor colour, at all advantageous 
to the actress; and where so much stress is laid on the seductions of the 
adventuress, surely no effort should be forgotten to impress the spectator 
with their existence. Miss Ward can afford to laugh at us, for she then 
shows as perfect a set of teeth as woman was ever gifted with; but she is 
not always smiling, and both cut and colour must be changed if she wishes 
to appear at her best. 

In the capital part of Don Annibal, Monsieur Marius showed himself 
capable of higher comedy than he has yet attempted in London. He could 
not expect to eclipse Regnier or Coquelin, nor was he expected todo so. But 
it would be difficult, I fancy, in Paris to find so young an actor so qualified 
to represent this really difficult part. The nervousness and novelty of 
position, apparent at first, gradually subsided and made room for a very 
clever and picturesque rendering of the blustering ribaud. The drunken 
scene was carefully, if not strikingly, thought out and delivered; the 
clever lines put into the drunkard’s mouth, realistic to a degree in their 
inanity and inconsequence, being well accompanied by the actor. But it 
was in the last act where, after bullying his sister, the ruffian trembles for 
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his life at the hands of the man he has insulted, that Monsieur Marius 
showed the good stuff he is made of. Nothing could have been better 
than the change from brutal insolence to protesting cowardice ; and when 
this actor has as completely mastered our language as Miss Ward has his, 
any comedy company in London will be proud to receive him as one of the 
lights of our stage. 

Malle. Hébert aided considerably in the performance; her scene of 
indignation against the wiles of the designing Clorinde bringing very 
justly a round of applause. A word of praise is due to the management for 
the oak chambers in which the action of the drama takes place. It has 
seldom been our lot to see a similar interior so well painted. 

Somme toute, those who came to scoff remained to praise, and Miss Ward 
has every reason to be proud of the accomplishment of an undertaking 
which it would be next to impossible to rival as a work of imitative art. 

I have given my honest opinion, and, as Boileau says somewhere : 


Tel vous semble applaudir qui vous raille et vous joue ; 
Aimez qu’on vous corseille, et non pas qu’on vous loue. 


AtFRED THOMPSON. 


« TOLANTHE.” 


An Idyll, in One Act, adapted and rewritten by W. G. WILis from Hewnix Henz’s Poem, 
“King René’s Daughter.” 


First performed on the occasion of Miss Evruzn Terey’s Benefit, at the Lycewm Theatre, Thursday, 
May 20th, 1880, 


oe Tristan ... «. Mz. Hewey Irvine. | Ebn Jahia ose -. Mn. T. Mean. 


René ne -- Mx. J. H. Bamnzs. | Bertrand... atin -» Mn. J. Canrse. 
Sir Geoffrey... -.- Mr, F. Coormr. Martha ... eee .. Miss Pauncrrort. 
Sir Almeric one « Ma. N, Forpzs. Iolanthe ... ées -» Miss Evtzy Tarey. 


A rorm like “ King René’s Daughter” demands a very rare kind of power 
to render its representation upon the stage altogether enjoyable. By no 
art or skill on the part of the dramatist can such a delicate and fragile 
theme be made to satisfy the robust requirements of drama. Its essential 
charm is of a sort that must inevitably be imperilled by contact with the 
vivid illusion of the theatre, for the nearer we are brought to the character 
which the poet has so gracefully conceived, and to the romantic circum- 
stances he has imagined for its display, the greater becomes the danger 
of losing altogether our hold upon its beauty. It is entirely credible to us 
only so long as we do not seek to imprison its shadowy forms with the 
rough touch of reality; and the single situation that gives its point to the 
poem is of such a purely fanciful growth as to seem almost a caprice when 
it is tested by a direct reference to nature. With material that is truly 
dramatic the processes of stage realisation yield two very opposite results. 
The legend becomes sensibly enriched by the presence and resource of 
the living actor, and it is not until he unites his efforts to those of the 
author that we feel we can appreciate the possibilities of the subject. 
Mr. Wills, in fitting “TIolanthe” for representation at the Lyceum 
Theatre, has well understood the inevitable limitations of his task. He 
has not attempted to make a play; but he has taken care not to spoil a 
poem. Content to keep in subordination the special claims of his own 
craft, he has lent his aid in perfecting a lovely picture, and in strengthen- 
ing the lines of an ideal portrait. Mr. Wills’s labours, however, would have 
been all in vain if he had not been able to count upon the co-operation of an 
actress gifted by nature with the qualities essential for the success of such 
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a doubtful experiment. Iolanthe makes no great demand upon Miss 
Terry’s resources ; and yet in a certain sense it bears the highest witness 
to her artistic gifts. It serves to exhibit at their best the distinguishing 
features of her style; and although she achieves easily all that is required 
of her, the result has a completeness and perfection accordihg to its aim, 
such as few other actresses could hope to secure. No performer of our 
time possesses in anything like the same degree the power of casting off 
the special accent of modern life, and of passing without effort into the 
region of ideal fancy. In force of human passion, in the art of seizing and 
recording the subtle emotions and varied experience of a complex social 
existence, Miss Terry may often be found to exhibit a defect of sympathy 
and of resource; but in the ability to embody a conception of primitive 
grace, and to express the simpler moods of feeling, either joyous or 
pathetic, that are its fitting accompaniments, she is to our thinking 
altogether without a rival upon the stage. Herein lies the secret of her 
entire success in the performance of Iolanthe. Under the charm of her 
exquisite art the poem is translated into a picture; and the picture in its 
turn becomes a living presence; and yet in these successive changes, the 
romantic and legendary character of the poet’s invention is never dis- 
turbed or broken. In common with the English author, she has sacrificed 
every other consideration to the paramount duty of keeping unspoiled the 
ideal beauty of the original invention. Her personality lends itself readily 
to the task; and by a constant grace of movement, and a tender romance 
brought to the utterance of each successive phase of feeling, we are 
beguiled into absolute belief in the possibility of the story. It was the 
presence of these qualities that gave to Miss Terry’s Ophelia its un- 
approachable grace; and they are employed again with equal success 
in the portrait of Iolanthe.—J. Comyns Carr. 








Our Musical-BHox. 





Ge UNOD is at work on a new opera, “ Otello.” The opera will be pro- 
duced in Paris in the autumn, Adelina Patti taking the part of 
Desdemona. 

Sarasate is making a triumphal progress through Spain, which seems 
likely to prevent him from fulfilling his engagements in this country. He 
gave two concerts in Saragossa and five in Barcelona, and in each town 
was serenaded by military bands. In Barcelona a gigantic torchlight pro- 
cession was arranged in his honour, in which 2000 people took part. He 
also gave two concerts in Valencia, and was to go on to Seville and Lisbon. 

In Milan the Societ&a Orchestrale della Scala is giving a series of 
orchestral and vocal concerts in the theatre, at the second of which two 
new works by Verdi were produced. The first was a “ Pater Noster,” for 
five voices, and the second, an “ Ave Maria” for soprano solo (sung by 
Signora Teresina Singer), with accompaniment of strings. Both works 
met with such an enthusiastic reception that they had to be repeated. The 
programme also contained the following numbers: March from Bazzini’s 
Cantata of “ Sennacherib,” “ Panis angelicus,” Motet by Palestrina, : Dies. 
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Ire,” and Offertory from Cherubini’s C minor Requiem, a Gloria by Lotti, 
and the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, sung by Signora 
Brambilla-Ponchielli. 

In Milan a committee has been formed for the purpose of erecting a 
statue (in marble) of Verdi, to be placed in the Scala Theatre. 

“ Francesca da Rimini,” a new opera by Ambroise Thomas, will shortly 
be put in rehearsal with a view to its production at the Grand Opera in 
Paris next winter. 

Madame Viardot-Garcia is bringing out a series of vocal exercises for 
the female voice in the “Ménestrel.” They are entitled “Une heure 
d’Etude,” and are specially written for the use of her pupils at the 
Conservatoire. 

A third edition of Wasielewski’s Life of Robert Schumann has lately 
appeared. This latest edition contains a good deal that is new both as 
regards biographical and artistic matters. 

Max Bruch has written a new Violin Concerto for Senor Sarasate. It 
consists of four movements founded on Scotch national melodies, and is 
entitled “ A Scotch Fantasia.” It was to have been played by Sarasate on the 
19th of May, at the Philharmonic Concert, but, unfortunately for London, 
the gifted Spaniard has decided to remain in his native country during the 
present season. 

It is said that in the United States of America no less than four 
hundred and seventy-nine dramatic and musical papers are in circulation. 

Mention must be made of Mr. Oscar Beringer’s clever playing at his 
third ‘annual concert, on the 21st of April. Of special interest was the 
performance of Liszt’s Sonata, dedicated to Robert Schumann, now heard 
for the first time in England. Rubinstein’s quintet in F major, for piano- 
forte and wind instruments, was finely played by the concert-giver and 
Messrs. Svendsen, Lazarus, Wendtland, and Wootton. In Raff’s Chaconne 
for two pianos, Mr. Beringer was joined by a promising young pupil, 
Miss Randegger. These interesting ‘concerts always make one regret that 
the public has not more opportunities of appreciating Mr. Beringer’s 
talents as a pianist. 

The Bach Choir gave their second and last concert on the 21st of April, 
the great attraction being the first public performance in England of 
Cherubini’s “ Messe Solennelle” in D minor. This important work, which 
is said to be the longest mass ever written, is in Cherubini’s most masterly 
style, and is full of interesting numbers. It was finely performed by the 
chorus, as indeed was the whole programme, which included a Sanctus in 
D major by Bach, with most clever additional accompaniments by 
Mr. E. Prout; Beethoven’s “ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt;” and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night.” 

Our music festival in London has commenced. The first Richter concert 
took place on Monday, the 10th of May, when a large and enthusiastic 
audience welcomed the Viennese conductor, Herr Hans Richter, whose 
powers as a director are of the highest order. The concert opened with a 
magnificent rendering of the overture to Wagner’s “ Meistersinger,” which 
was received with never-ending applause. A more splendid performance 
of Beethoven’s Symphony in C (No.1) has doubtless never been heard 
in England. The subtle gradation of tone, the clear rhythmical phrasing 
seemed to throw new light on a well-known work. The grace and delicacy 
of the Andante cantabile con moto so often suffers from being taken too 
fast : on this occasion it was simply perfect, and the same may be said of 
the rendering of the exquisite fairy-like trio of the Minuet ; the pianissimo of 
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the strings in the rapid quaver passages could not have been surpassed. 
Space will not permit of more than a mere mention of the rest of the pro- 
gramme, which included the magnificent scena from “ EHuryanthe,” 
splendidly sung by Herr Henschel, who also contributed two songs by 
Brahms, from Tieck’s “ Magelone.” Perhaps really the most important 
event of the evening was the performance of a highly-clever and original 
work by an English composer, Mr. C, Hubert Parry, whose Pianoforte 
Concerto in F sharp major was now (as on a former occasion at the Crystal 
Palace) finely played by Mr. Dannreuther. The concert was brought to a 
close by an admirable performance of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor. 

All the Beethoven Symphonies are to be given successively, one at each 
concert; in fact, the programmes of all the nine concerts are of unusual 

interest. 

Among the numerous concerts, Miss Jessie Morison’s pianoforte recital 
deserves a word of mention. This young lady, who is a pupil of that clever 
but, alas! too-seldom-heard pianist, Mr. Frits Hartvigson, played with great 
intelligence and musical feeling. Her programme, which was decidedly 
ambitious, included Bach’s organ fugue in G minor, transcribed by Liszt ; 
Weber’s Polaccain E; sonata by Liszt; Schumann’s Carnaval, and smaller 
pieces by Raff, Grieg, Chopin, and Liszt, the whole performed without 
notes and with a command of the instrument, especially in the Liszt 
Sonata, which promises well for Miss Morison’s future career. 

A deeply-interesting event took place on the 2nd of May in Bonn, on 
the Rhine. A monument in memory of Robert Schumann was unveiled in 
the cemetery, on the spot where a simple ivy-covered stone formerly 
marked his resting-place. There were present, besides the civil and 
military authorities of the place, Clara Schumann and her family, Brahms, 
Joachim, Bargiel, Dr. Hiller, Stockhausen, and many others. The ceremony 
began with a performance of the chorale “Was Gott thut, das ist 
Wohlgethan,” conducted by Brahms and accompanied by brass instruments. 
Then followed an oration spoken by Dr. Schaaffhausen, at the conclusion of 
which the noble piece of sculpture, executed in gray and white marble by 
Professor Donndorf, was unveiled. Whilst the numerous friends were 
placing wreaths and flowers on the monument the brass band played an 
excerpt from “ Paradise and the Peri,” arranged for the occasion by 
Brahms. In the evening a grand concert took place, at which Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto was played by Joachim ; and the E flat Symphony, Mignon 
Requiem, and the Manfred music, all by Schumann, were also performed. 
The following morning a chamber concert concluded the festivities, when 
the programme included the following works by Schumann: the A minor 
String Quartet, ‘ Spanisches Liederspiel,” and the Piano Quartet in E fiat. 

Miss Dora Schirmacher has been gaining fresh laurels at a chamber 
concert in Liverpool, where her interpretation of Beethoven's “ Waldstein 
Sonata” is spoken of as being “ grand in the extreme, for not only was her 
execution faultless, but her original and sympathetic reading revealed at 
once the true artist.” 

Two English operettas, “The Stepmother” and “ Lover’s Knots,” were 
performed at St. George’s Hall on the afternoon of the 5th May. The music 
of the former, which is by Mr. Walter Austin, is of a light tuneful character, 
but unfortunately the libretto, written by A. Sketchley, is dull and 
uninteresting. ‘ Lover’s Knots,” by Bridgman, set by Mr. Wilfred Bendall, 
is full of charming original music, and is most cleverly written throughout. 

Both works were well received by a large audience. 
Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s Chamber Concerts are certainly among 
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the pleasantest musical evenings of the season. The programmes are in- 
variably chosen with that taste and discretion which, alas! are so often 
conspicuous by their absence. Two quartets—always one of the later ones 
by Beethoven—form the substance of the evening’s entertainment. The 
second concert of the present series took place on the 15th May. The 
programme contained a quartet in F minor, Op. 95, by Beethoven, executed 
by Messrs. Ludwig, Gibson, Zerbini, and Daubert; Chopin’s Sonata in 
G minor, for pianoforte and violoncello, was finely played by Mr. Richard 
Rickard (a clever young pianist, now heard for the first time in London) 
and Mr. Daubert, and Beethoven’s quartet in F major, Op. 133, was per- 
formed in first-rate style by the above-mentioned gentlemen. The vocalist 
was Miss Fides Keller, whose rich contralto voice was heard to great 
advantage in songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Hiller. 

It is an undoubted fact that to the zealous promoter of the Bayreuth 
Funds we owe some of the most perfect editions of the old masters. By his 
edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas for the Piano, Dr. von Biilow has done more 
good to the piano-playing public than can well be calculated. His latest 
work has been to save from oblivion the ballet music in Gluck’s operas. 
Messrs. Aibl & Co., of Miinich, have published the new edition of these 
old-fashioned dances, in four books—“ Orpheus,” “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
* Alceste,” and “ Armide.” To take “ Alceste,” for example, it contains 
1, The Solemn March of Priests; 2, Pantomime (the Sacrifice) ; 3, Diver- 
tissement containing four different dance numbers; 4, Gigue; 5, Festival 
March; 6, Sarabande; and 7, Gavotte; all transcribed for the piano in the 
most masterly style. Without departing from the grand simplicity and 
purity which distinguishes Gluck’s harmonies, the editor has so happily 
treated these dances that he makes them thoroughly effective for the piano 
and interesting to all lovers of Gluck’s music.—S. C. 
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I HAVE received the following letter from Mr. Sydney Grundy, who has 

a perfect right of reply to the remarks made last month: “ Sir,—In the 
current number, you accuse me of having ‘communicated to an English 
newspaper the erroneous inference,’ and of having ‘circulated the gratuitous 
misrepresentation ’ that two scarcely consistent notices which have appeared 
in The Daily Telegraph concerning a very little play of mine were written 
by the same pen, and that upon the second occasion the critic was influenced 
by dishonourable motives. I shall be glad if you will allow me to state 
that this is a mistake. What I ‘communicated to an English newspaper ’ 
was simply the two notices, placed side by side, without comment. It was 
perfectly well known to me that they did not come from the same source, 
and I never intended anybody to suppose that they did; but, when a news- 
paper condemns my handiwork, surely I am entitled to point out that the 
same newspaper has upon another occasion commended the same handiwork. 
The Daily Telegraph is The Daily Telegraph; with the details of its internal 
organisation the public has no concern. Nothing was farther from my 
intention than to insinuate a charge of dishonesty against either of its 
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critics. For the mis-statement of The Spirit of the Times I cannot hold 
myself responsible ; I am not answerable for the erroneous deductions of 
illogical or prejudiced minds. I should have been glad to -have expressed 
in more handsome terms my perfect confidence in the honour of the critic 
who has condemned me, if the tone of his observations in Tus Tuzarre did 
not preclude me from giving myself that pleasure.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Sypyzy Grunpy. West Dulwich, lst May, 1880.” 

A special performance of anew comedy, entitled “ Professional Beauties,” 
written by Mr. Vincent Ambrose, will take place at the Imperial Theatre 
on the evening of Tuesday, June Ist. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison has been starring it, and singing Shakespearian 
songs at the Festival performances at Stratford-on-Avon. A better engage- 
ment could not have been made; and, after the fatigues of the day, this 
gifted singer has been able to warble “Twickenham Ferry” in Warwick- 
shire drawing-rooms, which was a rare treat for the Stratford-on-Avonites, 
who like good music well sung and admirably emphasised. 

Said a cynical lady to me one day up in the corner at a fashionable “ At 
home,” “To tell you the truth, I cannot bear to listen to gentlemen who 
in morning dress recite on the hearth-rug ; it may be my bad taste, but they 
invariably make me laugh.” And yet, I observed, they soon take to the 
stage. There is Mr. Clifford Harrison, who harrows London drawing-rooms 
with the story of a fireman rescuing a family from destruction, I find 
has been playing Romeo at Sadler’s Wells ; and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who is 
such an excellent mimic, is appearing as the Prince Maleotti in “ Forget- 
Me-Not,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

Miss Marion Beard, whose harp recital was noticed in Tue TuEatre last 
month, achieved a great success. Her touch on this difficult instrument 
was perfect, light, graceful, and expressive. She certainly has but one 
rival in London, Madame Sacconi. Miss Beard is the descendant of the 
eminent musician of the same name, and now that the harp as well as the 
violin are becoming fashionable instruments for ladies to learn, she will 
doubtless soon have more pupils than enough. 

M. Albert Delpit, of the Figaro, has written in the Liberté an enthu- 
siastic account of the performance of Miss Genevieve Ward as the 
heroine in Emile Augier’s “L’Aventuriére,” quoting at the same time 
from the dramatic criticisms of The Times and The Daily Telegraph in 
justification of his high opinions of Miss Ward’s talent. He declares that 
“she has no accent,” which means that her French is absolutely pure, and 
he heartily regrets that this clever lady does not go to Paris to play 
Shakespeare, and thus to relieve the Parisian stage from the absurdities of 
Hennequin. 

Having only just returned to England from Ober-Ammergau, I will 
postpone the remarks I intended to make on the Passion Play until the 
July number, when this interesting question can be treated exhaustively. 
Meanwhile I would advise no one to attempt to visit the Bavarian village 
until the Burgomaster, Mr. J. Lang, senior, has undertaken to provide the 
applicant with accommodation in the village, and seats at the theatre. These 
seats cannot be booked beforehand, as the Burgomaster has distinctly pro- 
mised the indignant peasants who stormed his house on the morning of 
the first representation, that he would allow no more securing of seats 
beforehand by strangers, and would discountenance as far as he possibly 
could the tempting offers of agents. 

In fact the simple peasant of Ober-Ammergau is not such a fool as he 
looks. If he is permitted to fight his way to the ticket-office the evening 
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before each representation, he knows perfectly well that he can sell the 
prizes he has secured, at a premium, to the strangers who are unaccommo- 
dated, and who have crowded into the village. This formation of a ticket- 
ring, so well known in Paris, is perfectly appreciated by the Ober-Ammergan 
native, who desires his share of the plunder that has fallen to the lot of 
himself and his companions. 

It has been roughly calculated that at least £10,000 clear profit will be 
made by someone before the Passion Play performances are over, and that 
nearly £30,000 of money will pour into Ober-Ammergau before the end of 
the season as payment for play, lodgings, and carriages. The profits are 
divided according to,a fixed scale by the actors and the villagers who are 
natives of Ober-Ammergau, after the expenses for theatre and dresses are 
paid, and they cannot possibly amount to more than £4000 at the outside. 
So that on the whole the virtuous peasant will do pretty well out of the 
passion for acting, and for the future may look on wood-carving as a 
pastime, undertaking to perform to the innocent stranger winter or summer 
whenever an audience can be found to fill the theatre. 

Ober-Ammergau holds about 1500 people, and all I can say is, that I 
pity those who are billeted on the inhabitants when 8000 souls have poured 
into the village. That was my miserable lot, and it is an experience that I 
should not care to repeat. Much may be endured for the sake of so curious 
and interesting a study, but comfort must be abandoned from leaving 
Munich until the art-loving city is found again. The Bavarian village is in 
@ confined and enervating valley:through which no breath of air passes ; 
the atmosphere is thick, heavy, and headachy ; the cooking is naturally of 
the most primitive kind. Thick beer is the only liquor procurable, and ex- 
istence depends on the terms that life can be supported on unwholesome air 
and bad food. Nothing can exceed the civility of the villagers, but they have 
not prepared for such a rush, and have positively no means of meeting it. 

This was the experience of a friend of mine. He had secured at one of 
the cottages an inner room and was sleeping innocently one morning when 
the daughter of his host, an angel with fair hair in the “ Passion Play,” 
came in to make a wondrous announcement in German, laughing all the 
time most heartily. The more the maiden chattered her German the denser 
(apparently) became my friend. I believe he understood every word. 
However, “I don’t understand ” was all the reply he made to the Bavarian 
angel. Whereupon the bedroom door was slyly opened about an inch, anda 
silvery voice made the following announcement in English: “If you don’t 
understand, sir, I must explain. We are three English ladies in here, and 
we are dressing. You must not come out of your room until we are ready, 
that is all!” Whereupon my informant remarked with the greatest 
courtesy: “Quite so, my dear young lady, but I have an important® 
engagement.and want to come out. How long am I to remain here, and 

. how am I to know when I am to be released P” ‘ We will knock,” was the 
answer, and there he was kept until the mysteries were completed. That’ 
night when he went to bed the outer room was apparently deserted, but he 
heard an obvious giggling behind the bedroom door. Such are the ways 
of Ober-Ammergau. 

M. Sarcey last summer expressed his astonishment at the knowledge 
of French displayed by the audiences which witnessed the performances of 
the Comédie Francaise. It is to be feared that in regard to the Dutch plays 
we shall not come off with such flying colours. How these plays are to be 
criticised is in itself a knotty problem. With one exception, no dramatic 
critic in London, I believe, is acquainted with the language. 
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ad, the instance of Mr. Reece, a benefit is being organised for Mr. Mad- 
dison Morton, now seventy years of age. Mrs. Keeley will play Betsey 
Baker on the occasion. 

It is not unlikely that the Sarah Bernhardt question will be disposed of 
by the resignation of M. Perrin, on which the actress would return to the 
Comédie Francaise. 

Kossak, “the Jules Janin of Berlin,” one of the best of German 
musical critics, has just died in straitened circumstances. “If so famous 
a critic,” writes Herr Max Ring, in the Montagsblatt, “ had lived in England, 
he would have attained wealth, or at least competency. If he had lived in 
France he would certainly have become a member of the Academy or a 
Senator. But in Germany, though her greatest feuilletoniste, he died poor 
and neglected, saved from utter need solely by the benefactions of the 
Schiller-Stiftung and the help of friends.” 

The literature of the stage has been enriched by a collection of the 
letters of the Molireof Italy. The “ Lettere di Carlo Goldoni,” just published 
at Bologna, is valuable not only as a contribution to the history of the 
theatre, but as placing in a clearer light the character of the dramatist who, 
undeterred by the artificialities of his time, invariably adhered to natural 
truth. “The chief gift I have received from God,” he writes, “is an 
evenness of temper which nothing can disturb. Woe to me if I were of a 
different temperament! Have I not had to do with actors ?” 

“The ‘ Penzance’ is mightier than mere words,” said Mr. Gilbert to 
Mr. Sullivan, after reading an unfavourable criticism in an American paper 
on their latest production. 

A near relative of Mdlle. Rachel writes as follows, & propos of Mr. R. Davey’s 


. interesting account of the death of the famous French tragédienne : “ Having 





read your article in Tue THEaTRE on the death of Rachel, I wish to correct 
an error you have made as to her ‘maid named Rose.’ As a very near 
relation of Mdlle. Rachel’s, I am in a position to state the true facts of the 
case. Rose has ever since the death of Mdlle. Rachel lived with Mdlle. Dinah 
Félix, her youngest sister, in the capacity of companion and friend. When 
T last saw her in Paris she was in perfect health. She is about seventy-seven 
years of age.” 

M. Victor Hugo is not wanting in gallantry. He usually kisses ladies 
at meeting and parting. He complains, however, that they are forgetful 
creatures. They say “Good-bye,” and then come back with, “ Oh, monsieur, 
I forgot to tell you——” 

An “Oxonian” writes as follows : “ Will you allow me, as an old Oxford 
man, to correct a statement made by Mr. Reece in his article on ‘ Oxford 
Theatricals,’ in your May number? He gives therein an account of a 
performance by himself and his friends, at Balliol, more than twenty years 
ago—very interesting no doubt—but why does he make the extremely 
reckless assertion, that these théatricals were ‘the last ever known’ 
at Oxford? I beg to assure him,that this is very far from being the case. 
Only a few years later on—I speak from personal knowledge of the period 
from 863-67—theatricals were much in vogue in the University; were, 
indeed, of quite common occurrence in several of the colleges. Notably there 
was an excellent series at St. John’s, which included performances of ‘The 
Rivals,” and ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ as well as some clever original pieces 
by a member of the college. But more than that ; in ’66 there was started a 
University Amateur Dramatic Club, under the title of ‘The Shooting 
Stars,’ a name possibly suggested by the November meteors, whose 
appearance caused so much interest at that time. I remember an 
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admirable performance of Offenbach’s. opera, ‘La Belle Héline’—the 
English version made by a member of the Olub—being given by the * 8.8? 
in a public hall in the town. -The music was exceedingly well rendered; 
and one song in particular — The Judgment of Paris—‘* Goddesses those to 
Ida went, will probably be remembered by many as highly popular in the 
University. The company was especially strong in musical talent. Their 
representations were not confined to Oxford, but extended to various other 
provincial towns; and in the summer of ’68 they appeared in London, and 
gave two pérformances of musical pieces at the Gallery of Dlustration. 
The club, however, was not established on so firm a basis as the Cambridge 
A.D.€., for it never possessed a local habitation. There was no club-house 
to keep the members together. In course of time they dropped off; and 
like the meteors from which they took their name, the ‘ Shooting Stars’ 
shot faraway into space. But as proofs of their existence, there still 
remains @ quantity of playbills and newspaper-cuttings quite ample 
enough to confute Mr. Reece’s strange idea, that since the halcyon time 
when he played the heroine in the farce of ‘Crinoline,’ the Dramatic Muse 
has never raised her head in Oxford.” 

The present number of Taz Tuxatre closes the first half-yearly volume. 
The publisher will supply bound copies of Vol. I. of Taz Tuearnre, or cases for 
binding loose numbers, on application being made to him at 26, Wellington 
Street. This handsome book contains various interesting photographs and 
pictures of dramatic celebrities, and the complete history of six months of 
thedramatic year of 1880. 








DESDEMONA. 


Draw back the velvet curtains; let the light 
Pour radiance in; fear not that she will say 
The stnbeams dazzle her. Eternal night 
Hath closed for her the portals of the day. 
Look you, how fair she is! As fair as when 
She smiled on Cassio, and she did no wrong, 
A woman sure may smile on many men. 
*T was but a little discord in the song, 
A little jarring of the notes, a string 
Snapt as the minstrel was about to sing, 
But jealous love cast down the faulty lute, 
And craving music, made all music mute, 
Save “ willow, willow,” dying in the air, 
The last faint utterance of a soul’s. despair. 
Rose TREVOR. 








, ‘ ERRATA. 


Page 295, “ VOYAGE EN SUISSE,” read, Sir George Golightly .. Mz. Epwarp Riemtor. 
Finsbury Parker we Ma. Cuanczs. 
; Botileby ... ws Ma, Barn 
» 301, “THEMIS,” read, Aunt Prunella, Miss Fasyy Coveman. 
*, %6, ‘THE PIRATES'OF PENZANCE,” read, The Pirate "Prentice, Mr, Groraz PowEn. 








